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I 

SHOULD  SPECIALISTS  SPECIALIZE? 

Should  specialists  specialize?  Tolstoy,  in  his  Fables 
for  children,  does  not  say ;  but  he  does  tell  us  about  an  Indian 
king  who  ordered  all  the  blind  men  to  be  assembled.  When 
they  came,  he  ordered  that  all  the  elephants  be  shown 
to  them.  The  blind  men  went  to  the  stable  and  began  to 
feel  the  elephants.  One  felt  a  leg,  another  a  tail,  a  third 
the  stump  of  a  tail,  a  fourth  a  belly,  a  fifth  a  back,  a  sixth 
the  ears,  a  seventh  the  tusks,  and  an  eighth  a  trunk.  Then 
the  king  called  the  blind  men,  and  asked  them:  “What 
are  my  elephants  like?”  One  blind  man  said:  “Your 
elephants  are  like  posts.”  He  had  felt  the  legs.  Another 
blind  man  said:  “They  are  like  bath  brooms.”  He  had 
felt  the  end  of  the  tail.  A  third  said:  “They  are  like 
branches.”  He  had  felt  the  tail  stump.  The  one  who 
had  touched  the  belly  said:  “The  elephants  are  like  a 
clod  of  earth.”  The  one  who  had  touched  the  sides  said: 
“They  are  like  a  wall.”  The  one  who  had  touched  a  back 
said :  “They  are  like  a  mound.”  The  one  who  had  touched 
the  ears  said:  “They  are  like  mortar.”  The  one  who  had 
touched  the  tusks  said:  “They  are  like  horns.”  The  one 
who  had  touched  the  trunk  said:  “They  are  like  a  stout 
rope.”  And  all  the  blind  men  began  to  dispute  and  to 
quarrel. 

Every  now  and  then  a  blind  man  seeks  admission  to 
college  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  learning  all  about  an 
elephant’s  trunk  without  knowing  anything  about  the 
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elephant He  objects  to  taking  even  a  half  course  on  ele¬ 
phants’  tusks  because  the  subject  has  no  practical  con¬ 
nection  with  his  specialty.  Every  now  and  then  a  boy 
says  to  his  teachers,  “I  want  to  study  English  composition. 
I  have  been  told  that  I  have  unusual  talent  as  a  writer. 
I  must  not  waste  time.  I  am  already  eighteen  years  old. 
I  can  not  afford  to  take  courses  in  history  and  philosophy 
and  science.  My  specialty  is  writing.”  It  is  sometimes 
difficult  for  such  a  boy  to  comprehend  fully  what  a  great 
convenience  it  is,  for  one  who  wishes  to  write,  to  have  some¬ 
thing  to  say. 

Then  there  is  the  man  who  is  ambitious  to  become  a 
public  speaker.  He  does  not  care  to  study  logic  and  psy¬ 
chology  and  politics.  Not  at  all.  Those  studies  may  do 
very  well  for  people  who  have  plenty  of  time  and  no  definite 
aim  in  life.  As  for  him,  he  wishes  to  become  a  public  speaker, 
and,  therefore,  he  desires  only  a  course  in  public  speaking 
and  that  a  brief  one.  Why  waste  time?  The  alluring  man, 
in  the  advertising  columns  of  the  magazine,  cries  out, 
“I  can  make  you  a  convincing  speaker  in  fifteen  minutes  a 
day.”  As  for  something  to  say,  have  we  not  been  assured 
a  thousand  times  that  fifteen  minutes  a  day  and  a  five-foot 
shelf  of  books  are  sufficient  for  a  liberal  education? 

One  trouble  with  the  hasty  specialist  is  that  he  defeats 
his  own  purpose.  He  can  not  know  all  about  an  elephant’s 
trunk,  without  knowing  which  end  it  is  on  and  why.  He 
can  not  be  an  expert  in  the  care  of  human  eyes  without 
first  knowing  the  human  body.  A  specialist  who  is  only 
a  specialist  is  no  specialist  at  all.  Specialization  without 
a  broad  foundation  is  a  contradiction  of  terms.  The  greatest 
specialists — to  use  a  phrase  of  Dr.  Crothers — “specialize 
in  the  humanities.” 

A  specialist  is  supposed  to  have  a  thoro  knowledge  of  one 
comparatively  small  field,  but  he  can  not  understand  one 
small  field  except  in  its  manifold  relations  to  other  fields. 
When,  by  specializing  we  mean  deliberately  narrowing  the 
scope  of  one’s  knowledge  and  appreciation,  we  mean  a 
kind  of  concentration  of  effort  which  may  prepare  for 
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certain  routine  work  directed  by  other  people.  It  never 
can  prepare  for  intelligent  leadership.  The  kind  of  special¬ 
ized  preparation  which  means  first  breadth  and  eventually 
leadership  has  no  royal  shortcut. 

Should  we,  then,  choose  studies  which  are  prac¬ 
tical  or  those  which  are  cultural?  Of  all  educa¬ 
tional  controversies,  that  is  the  most  familiar,  the  most 
hotly  pursued — and  perhaps  the  most  futile.  The  blind 
men,  in  Tolstoy’s  fable,  disputed  and  quarreled  to 
no  purpose.  Now  this  quarrel  is  futile  because  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  purely  practical  subject  and  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  purely  cultural  subject.  The  naive  divi¬ 
sion  of  all  studies  into  those  which  are  useful  and  those 
which  are  merely  ornamental  has  doomed  to  confusion 
from  the  start  much  of  our  modem  discussion  concerning 
the  relative  values  of  vocational  high  schools  and  classical 
high  schools,  of  colleges  of  liberal  arts,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  technical  and  professional  schools,  on  the  other  hand. 
No  subject  can  be  sensibly  considered  apart  from  the 
animating  purpose  of  the  teacher,  the  attitude  of  the  student, 
and  the  dominant  spirit  of  the  institution.  Any  subject 
may  be  partly  cultural — dressmaking,  for  example,  and  sign¬ 
painting  and  blacksmithing.  Under  certain  conditions,  for 
certain  persons,  such  studies  would  be  chiefly  cultural. 
Any  study,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  practical,  as  Latin 
was  in  the  Middle  Ages  for  every  one  who  studied  it,  and  as 
it  is  today  for  every  one  who  teaches  it.  To  attempt  to 
divide  the  curriculum  of  lower  schools  or  higher  schools 
into  practical  and  cultural  subjects  is  to  ignore  the  meaning 
of  specialization.  It  is  more  illuminating  to  attempt  to 
classify  subjects  of  study  as  immediately  practical  and 
ultimately  practical,  as  narrowly  cultural  and  broadly 
cultural. 

The  history  of  the  American  college  curriculum  begins 
with  the  Latin,  Greek,  mathematics  and  moral  philosophy 
of  the  Harvard  College  course  of  1636,  and  extends  thm 
the  modern  period  of  demand  for  obviously  useful  studies 
down  to  the  twentieth  century  successful  agricultural 
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college  with  its  array  of  courses  from  weeds  to  stock-judging, 
subtropical  pomology,  pork  production,  higher  basketry, 
fancy  cooking  and  business  correspondence.  The  domi¬ 
nant  tendency  in  America  is  toward  the  practical. 

What  shall  we  say  of  this  far-reaching  modern  movement 
to  adapt  education  to  the  immediate  needs  of  all  people? 
What  shall  we  say  of  the  teaching  of  trades  to  the  children 
of  elementary  schools?  What  shall  we  say  of  the  over¬ 
shadowing  of  the  remotely  practical  subjects  of  the  secon¬ 
dary  school  curriculum  by  immediately  practical  courses? 
What  shall  we  say  of  the  modest  little  catalog  of  the  old 
college  of  liberal  arts  and  the  thousand-page  register  of  the 
modem  university?  We  must  say  that  this  trend  in  edu¬ 
cation  is  productive  of  good — indeed,  with  certain  quali¬ 
fications,  it  is  an  inevitable  and  indispensable  gain.  The 
historian  of  the  next  century,  looking  back  upon  our  time, 
will  wonder  at  the  unaccountable  persistence  of  our  schools 
in  teaching  to  ninety  per  cent  of  their  students  some  sub¬ 
jects  which  had  for  them  neither  immediate  nor  ultimate 
practical  value.  This  new  endeavor  to  bring  to  the  pupils 
of  each  grade  in  each  city  the  education  which  school  sta¬ 
tistics  prove  that  the  majority  of  them  will  immediately 
need,  is  a  hopeful  tendency;  for  the  stability  of  a  democratic 
community  depends  in  the  first  instance  upon  the  widest 
possible  extension  among  its  people  of  the  capacity  for 
productive  labor.  An  immediately  practical  education  is 
a  necessity  for  those  whose  formal  education  must  be  com¬ 
paratively  brief;  and  this  includes  most  human  beings, 
for  few  have  extraordinary  intellectual  powers.  The  great 
majority  of  men  and  women  are  dependent  upon  leaders. 
They  must  be  producers  in  activities  that  are  not  too  ex¬ 
acting. 

This  may  sound  like  heresy  in  a  country  which 
began  its  career  by  declaring  that  all  men  are  born  free 
and  equal.  Democracy  has  often  tried  to  abolish  the 
hindmost  by  decree,  and  our  schools  have  long  proceeded 
on  the  assumption  that  all  children  are  fit  for  abstract 
forms  of  higher  education.  But  when  we  face  the  facts 
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that  science  ruthlessly  thrusts  before  us  concerning  indi¬ 
vidual  differences  among  human  beings,  we  are  forced  to 
the  conclusion  that  we  need — not  less — ^but  more  education 
of  immediately  practical  types.  Such  education  is  and  will 
be  supported  at  public  expense,  for  a  general  level  of  in¬ 
telligence  and  efficiency  is  an  obvious  and  a  primary  need. 
More  vocational  education  will  come,  and  better  education, 
because  it  will  be  based  on  quantitative  studies  of  aims, 
needs  and  values,  of  educational  processes  and  results, 
measured  with  precision.  Guesses,  opinions  and  prejudices 
are  gradually  giving  way  to  science.  Our  public  schools 
will  not  be  over- weighted,  however,  with  vocational  studies ; 
for,  in  the  first  place,  the  way  ahead  must  always  be  kept 
open  for  exceptional  students.  Possible  leaders  must  not 
be  led  into  blind  alleys.  In  the  second  place,  every  man  is 
not  only  a  producer  but  also  a  consumer  and  a  citizen. 
Intelligent  consumers  and  intelligent  citizens  are  at  least 
as  important  as  efficient  producers.  But  a  broad  table¬ 
land  of  general  efficiency  and  intelligence  is  not  enough. 
A  thousand  pleasant  foothills  will  not  take  the  place  of 
one  Mt.  Hood.  We  must  have  leaders  as  well  as  artisans, 
exceptionally  well-equipt  men  in  every  domain — in  litera¬ 
ture,  in  sculpture,  in  painting,  in  architecture,  in  music, 
in  journalism,  in  politics,  in  education,  in  the  ministry, 
in  medicine,  in  statesmanship. 

Education  for  such  leadership  is  no  less  practical  than  the 
education  of  plumbers  and  bookkeepers.  That  is  the  gist 
of  the  matter.  In  our  haste  to  prepare  every  boy  for  a  special 
job,  let  us  throw  off  our  blinders — especially  those  of  us 
who  regard  ourselves  as  practical  men.  I  repeat  it:  edu¬ 
cation  for  such  leadership  is  no  less  practical  than  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  plumbers  and  bookkeepers.  Yet  the  chief  sub¬ 
jects  of  the  liberal  curriculum  are  usually  called  cultural, 
not  useful.  History,  sociology,  government,  music,  fine 
arts,  literature,  logic,  psychology,  philosophy,  religion,  and 
various  sciences  presented  as  liberal  rather  than  as  tech¬ 
nical  education — mathematics,  biology,  physics,  chemistry 
and  astronomy — these  subjects  are  often  condemned  as 
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impractical.  I  call  them  intensely  practical.  No  subjects, 
properly  pursued,  are  more  practical — that  is,  ultimately 
practical — for  the  teacher,  the  jurist,  the  editor,  the  minister, 
the  banker,  the  city  commissioner,  the  statesman,  the  legis¬ 
lator,  or  for  the  responsible  heads  of  hundreds  of  business 
enterprises  dealing  with  large  numbers  of  human  beings. 

In  arguments  tending  to  prove  that  success  in  scholar¬ 
ship  leads  to  success  in  later  life,  no  account  is  usually  taken 
of  the  subjects  studied.  The  same  correlation  appears  to 
prevail  year  in  and  year  out,  in  every  part  of  the  country, 
in  every  type  of  institution,  regardless  of  the  individual 
courses  of  study.  It  does  not  appear,  from  all  our  statis¬ 
tics,  that  it  makes  much  difference  which  subjects  a  boy 
elects.  But  what  grade  of  work  he  does  in  the  subjects 
of  his  choice  makes  all  the  difference,  as  a  rule,  between 
notable  success  and  comparative  failme  in  his  life-work. 

We  should  not  overlook  the  fact,  however,  that  the 
college  courses  of  study  of  most  of  the  successful  men  of  the 
past  century  were  virtually  devoid  of  immediately  prac¬ 
tical  subjects.  And  we  should  not  lose  the  significance  of 
the  fact  that  62  per  cent  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  68  per  cent  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  are  college 
graduates  whose  schooling  was  chiefly  liberal  rather  than 
practical.  From  our  college  graduates — a  body  of  men 
constituting  less  than  two  per  cent  of  those  eligible  for 
election  to  Congress — ^we  have  chosen  more  than  62  per 
cent  of  our  leaders.  Included  in  Who's  Who  in  America 
and  in  Appleton’s  Cyclopedia  of  American  Biography  are 
several  hundred  times  as  many  college  graduates  as  non¬ 
graduates,  in  proportion  to  the  total  numbers  in  each  group. 

A  liberal  education,  it  thus  appears,  is  for  many  men  a  prac¬ 
tical  investment.  But  practical  as  such  subjects  may  be  in  the 
long  stress  of  a  great  life-work,  students  may  miss  their 
higher  values  thru  pursuing  them  for  immediate  utility. 
The  dean  of  the  agricultural  school  of  a  great  university 
was  urged  by  professors  of  literatiure,  history  and  philosophy 
to  have  more  of  these  courses  for  students  of  agriculture. 
“Certainly,”  replied  the  dean,  “we  want  such  studies,  but 
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make  them  as  practical  as  possible.”  Immediate  and 
obvious  utility,  he  had  in  mind.  His  answer  illustrates 
the  weakness  of  the  so-called  liberal  studies  as  often  pre¬ 
sented  in  technical  schools.  Without  the  liberal  spirit, 
the  studies  are  no  longer  liberal.  The  direct  pursuit  of 
culture,  like  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  is  a  sorry  quest. 
In  college,  as  elsewhere,  he  who  would  find  his  life  must 
lose  it,  and  he  who  loses  his  life  will  find  life  and  find  it 
more  abundantly. 

I  have  contrasted  narrowly  cultural  study  with  broadly 
cultural  study,  immediately  practical  education  with  ulti¬ 
mately  practical  education.  The  one  trains  people  to  meet 
old  situations  in  prescribed  ways.  The  other  enables  men 
and  women  to  meet  new  situations,  analyze  them,  discover 
the  issues  involved,  and  develop  new  solutions  in  new  crises. 
The  one  may  be  short;  the  other  is  necessarily  a  long  prepara¬ 
tion.  But  do  we  rightly  condemn  any  investment  be¬ 
cause  its  returns  are  not  immediate?  The  appletree  is 
not  less  useful  than  the  turnip  plant  because  it  requires 
more  time  and  culture.  It  has  been  well  said  that  a  baseball 
pitcher  ripens  early,  but  a  supreme  court  justice  is  a  rather 
mature  product.  Preparation  for  leadership  does  require 
time.  Nowadays  people  take  their  pleasure,  travel,  ex¬ 
ercise,  business,  at  high  speed.  Some  people  expect  to 
acquire  an  education  at  the  same  pace.  They  would  “make 
culture  hum,”  as  they  would  boom  a  town.  There  is  a 
widely  published  advertisement  that  guarantees  success 
to  any  one  who  will  attend  a  certain  business  college  for 
six  months.  Correspondence  schools  undertake  to  pre¬ 
pare  students  for  anything  so  quickly  that  a  college  course 
seems  a  waste  of  time.  Of  late  men  have  made  fortunes  in 
a  year  or  two  by  exploiting  chewing  gum,  and  defacing  the 
landscape  with  the  astounding  announcement  that  the  gum 
is  round.  Who  can  resist  buying  gum  that’s  round!  At 
the  same  time  chewing  gum  types  of  education  have  been 
offered  for  sale  in  small  packages.  The  buyer  soon  dis¬ 
covers  that  the  flavor  is  gone,  but  he  can  keep  up  the  motions 
until  a  new  kind  is  offered  in  a  new  shape  and  a  new  wrapper. 
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It  is  a  barren  year  that  does  not  produce  a  new  nostrum 
that  will  cure  anything  in  ten  days,  and  a  twin  six-cylinder 
education  that  will  surmount  all  difficulties  at  top  speed. 

The  early  years  of  the  twentieth  century  have  seen 
notable  advances  in  professional  and  technical  education. 
Medical  schools  have  steadily  improved  their  teaching  and 
their  equipment.  Of  late  some  of  the  weakest  and  most 
pretentious  of  them  have  been  forced  to  close  their  doors. 
Some  of  our  law  schools  have  developed  courses  of  study 
that  are  broadly  educational,  not  merely  preparation  for 
the  routine  practise  of  law.  Agricultural  colleges  have 
come  to  their  own,  and  are  now  preparing  men  for  pro¬ 
ductive  activities  that  were,  until  lately,  impossible.  The 
better  schools  of  engineering  have  made  such  use  of  modern 
scientific  discoveries  that  their  graduates  now  perform, 
with  certainty  of  success,  feats  that  seemed  impossible  to 
the  previous  generation.  Schools  of  dentistry  and  pharmacy, 
of  advertising  and  household  arts,  of  business  and  com¬ 
merce  have  brought  their  students  closer  to  vocational 
problems.  There  are  technical  schools  striving  to  prepare 
for  almost  every  position  in  life,  from  pearl-diver  to  aviator, 
and  the  aim  is  always  efficiency.  Their  courses  are,  for 
the  most  part,  immediately  practical,  and  their  students, 
for  the  most  part,  are  bent  on  acquiring  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  obviously  useful  information  and  experience 
in  the  shortest  possible  time. 

But  there  are  careers  of  vast  importance  to  mankind  for 
which  all  the  technical  and  professional  schools  of  today 
seem  to  offer  no  broadly  valuable  preparation.  The  world 
needs  today,  as  it  has  always  needed,  ministers  of  the  gospel 
with  the  wisdom,  zeal  and  inspiration  of  the  missionaries 
of  old.  The  world  needs  today,  as  never  before,  genuine 
leadership  in  the  realm  of  journalism.  The  world  needs 
today,  more  than  it  yet  knows,  leaders  equal  to  the  task  of 
improving  human  life  in  manifold  forms  of  social  service. 
The  world  needs  today  in  commerce,  in  manufacturing, 
in  banking,  in  mining,  in  distribution,  in  transportation, 
men  with  a  conception  of  the  meaning  of  their  enterprises 
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and  their  opportunities  far  beyond  the  scope  of  technical 
preparation.  The  world  needs  today,  in  shameful  measure, 
available  men  and  women  equal  to  the  tasks  of  leadership 
in  the  government  of  our  states,  our  nation,  our  cities. 
We  have  had  leaders  of  great  stature  in  the  past — prophets, 
editors,  inventors,  social  reformers,  captains  of  industry, 
poets,  statesmen — but  the  greatest  of  them,  in  so  far  as 
they  have  been  prepared  for  their  life-work  by  formal  edu- 
eation,  have  depended,  not  on  brief  vocational  schooling, 
but  on  the  broadly  cultural  and  ultimately  practical  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  college  of  liberal  arts.  Perhaps  that  is  why  the 
dean  of  the  leading  school  of  technology  in  America  pro¬ 
vided  for  his  own  sons,  as  a  basis  for  professional  and  tech¬ 
nical  studies,  a  course  of  four  years  in  an  old  college  of  liberal 
arts.  Perhaps  that  is  why  the  leading  schools  of  law  and  of 
medicine  in  American-make  college  studies  a  requirement  for 
admission.  Again  and  again,  men  have  acknowledged  the 
usefulness  of  their  studies  in  technical  and  professional 
schools ;  but  they  have  added  that  it  was  the  broadly  humani¬ 
tarian  education  of  the  old  college  that  inspired  them  for 
their  life-work  and  enabled  them  to  see  it  whole.  The  poor 
blind  men  of  the  fable  could  not  see  the  whole  elephant: 
blind  specialists  have  similar  troubles. 

Liberal  education  may  bring  material  rewards  as  by¬ 
products.  It  usually  does,  because  the  kind  of  education 
which  makes  a  boy  worth  a  dollar  a  week  more,  a  year  from 
now,  may  make  him  worth  ten  dollars  a  week  less,  ten  years 
from  now.  Vocational  schools  which  lead  directly  to  the 
pay  envelope  are  finishing  schools,  since  they  tend  to  end 
the  possibilities  there.  The  liberal,  ultimately  practical 
education — the  necessary  basis  for  specialization — is  the 
work  of  a  beginning  school.  A  college  of  liberal  arts,  properly 
conceived,  is  a  beginning  school  because,  by  the  time  it 
sends  its  men  and  women  out  to  take  up  responsibilities 
in  which  they  will  sooner  or  later  become  leaders,  they  have 
just  caught  a  glimpse  of  an  alluring  upland  road  in  the 
morning  glow,  leading  to  fields  of  human  service  which, 
but  for  the  college,  would  have  been  beyond  their  imagina- 
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tion.  That  is  the  dominant  thought  of  the  last  day  of  a 
college  course:  we  rightly  call  that  day  Commencement. 

Those  who  do  not  comprehend  the  vital  significance  of  the 
college  of  liberal  arts  in  our  national  life,  those  who  do  not 
perceive  its  mission  outside  the  scope  of  professional  and 
technical  schools  and  great  universities,  those  who  have 
acquired  the  American  habit  of  attempting  to  estimate 
educational  service  in  terms  of  numbers  of  students,  extent 
of  departments,  grandeur  of  buildings  and  size  of  salaries, 
may  not  understand  an  institution  concerned  with  ultimately 
practical  education  and,  therefore,  content  with  small 
numbers.  Yet  training  for  the  highest  type  of  leadership 
is  not  a  wholesale  business,  is  not,  in  fact,  a  business  at  all, 
is  personal  rather  than  mechanical,  and  has  other  than 
quantitative  standards  of  success.  It  is  still  true  that  at 
a  great  university  a  boy  may  go  thru  more  college,  but  at 
a  small  college,  more  college  may  go  thru  him. 

If  all  this  be  true  of  the  old  college  of  liberal  arts,  why 
these  predictions  that  it  will  be  crushed  out  between  the 
nether  millstone  of  the  ambitious,  immediately  practical 
high  school  and  the  upper  millstone  of  the  ambitious,  im¬ 
mediately  practical  university?  Why  has  the  dissatisfaction 
with  the  old  college  of  liberal  arts  been  growing  apace  ? 
Not  because  we  have  had  too  much  of  liberal  education: 
far  from  it.  It  is  because  we  have  had  too  little  of  the  old 
college  and  too  much  of  the  modern  attachments  that  are 
serious  hindrances  to  broadly  cultural  studies — to  truly 
liberal  education — to  specializing  in  the  humanities.  No 
faculty  need  be  told  that  students  have  made  the  side 
shows  the  chief  business  of  the  circus  until  those  in  the  main 
tent  db  not  know  what  is  going  on.  Yet  a  college  president 
who  dares  to  emphasize  intellectual  matters,  rescue  the 
curriculum  from  the  diversions,  and  make  the  faculty  more 
than  an  incident  in  the  life  of  the  college,  is  either  hung  in 
efiigy  or  elected  President  of  the  United  States. 

William  T.  Foster 

Reed  College,  Portland,  Ore. 


II 


CULTURE  AND  KULTUR  FROM  THE  VIEWPOINT 
OF  A  PHILOLOGIST 

The  hatreds  engendered  by  the  present  world-war  have 
led  to  a  bitterness  in  the  attempts  to  define  and  contrast 
the  words  culture  and  Kultur  which  reminds  one  not  a  little 
of  the  violent  religious  controversies  from  the  days  of  Arius 
down  to  those  of  Luther. 

All  such  debates  fail  to  take  into  consideration  the  nature 
and  the  limitations  of  language.  A  word  as  such,  is  at 
best  only  a  very  imperfect  means  to  express  a  concept. 
In  pure  mathematics  alone  do  the  word  and  the  concept 
overlap  perfectly,  as  for  example:  point,  straight  line  and 
circle.  But  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life  no  word  can  be 
delimited  absolutely.  If  we  imagine  the  universally  ac¬ 
cepted  uses  of  a  word  as  enclosed  within  a  circle,  there  is 
still  a  more  or  less  clearly  defined  fringe  without  that  circle 
in  which  an  indefinitely  large  number  of  usages  may  occur. 
In  a  similar  manner  .we  may  represent  two  synonyms 
graphically  by  two  concentric  circles,  implying  that  the 
meaning  of  one  is  contained  completely  within  the  other; 
or  as  is  more  often  the  case,  one  may  liken  them  to  two 
intersecting  circles,  showing  that  only  a  limited  area  is 
common  to  both.  The  figure  of  the  intersecting  circles 
probably  also  symbolizes  most  accurately  the  relation  be¬ 
tween  a  word  and  its  translation  into  another  language. 
The  philosopher  Schopenhauer  was  so  firmly  convinced 
of  the  impossibility  of  finding  an  absolute  equivalent  for 
most  words  in  a  foreign  language  that  he  coined  the  word 
penidentical,  the  prefix  pen-  being  derived  from  the  Latin 
word  for  almost. 

Like  all  other  human  activities  languages  are  undergoing 
a  constant  change.  Words  originally  derived  from  the 
same  source  may  develop  quite  differently  in  different  lan- 
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guages.  No  more  inaccurate  and  deceptive  translation 
can  be  found  than  that  by  an  etymological  equivalent. 
What  a  wealth  of  difference  there  is  between  the  French 
amour  and  the  English  amour,  the  English  pathetic  and  the 
French  pathStique,  the  German  Gymnasium  and  the  English 
gymnasium.  The  immeasurable  harm  that  has  been  done 
to  the  cause  of  international  conciliation  by  conscious 
and  unconscious  literal  mistranslations,  such  as  warlord  for 
Kriegsherr  and  force  for  Macht,  need  not  be  entered  into 
here. 

The  difficulty  of  absolutely  defining  a  word  shows  itself 
particularly  in  legal  procedure.  One  need  only  recall  the 
protracted  litigation  over  the  definition  of  whiskey,  in  the 
famous  Peruna  case  or  the  occasionally  ridiculous  rulings 
of  the  customs  authorities.  If  it  is  still  more  difficult  to 
define  abstractions  such  as  romanticism,  realism  or  genius, 
it  becomes  practically  impossible  to  come  to  any  agreement 
in  cases  where  an  emotional  element  enters,  in  words  which 
inspire  men  to  high  resolves  and  glorious  deeds  of  self- 
denial  and  of  courage.  Who  can  define  adequately  such 
words  as:  Liberty,  equality,  democracy,  national  honor, 
my  country,  the  flag,  college-spirit,  undiluted  Americanism? 
One  must  never  forget  that  words  have  an  essentially  prac¬ 
tical  purpose,  that  is  to  convey  a  meaning  to  other  persons, 
and  that  there  is  nothing  sacred  or  static  about  them.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  no  two  persons  connect  exactly  the  same 
meaning  with  any  one  word. 

These  observations  apply  with  particular  force  to  culture 
and  Kultur.  Any  layman  can  see  that  the  two  words 
must  come  from  the  same  root,  and  yet  it  is  preposterous  to 
assume  that,  therefore,  they  must  have  the  same  meaning 
or  that  if  they  are  different,  the  Germans  are  necessarily 
lacking  in  culture,  or  that  the  Anglo-French  world  need 
congratulate  itself  on  not  having  such  a  thing  as  Kultur. 
Culture  and  Kultur  both  go  back  to  the  Latin  cultura, 
which  in  turn  was  no  doubt  derived  from  the  more  frequent 
cultus.  Its  primitive  sense  of  tilling,  or  cultivating,  the 
fields  has  been  preserved  in  nearly  all  the  European  Ian- 
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guages,  viz. :  English  agriculture,  German  Bodenkultur. 
But  even  in  the  Latin  of  the  Golden  Age  we  find  a  figur¬ 
ative  use,  as  in  Cicero’s  Tusculan  Disputations:  cultura 
animi  philosophia  est,  i.  e.,  philosophy  is  the  training  of  the 
intellectual  and  moral  faculties  of  man.  In  the  Latin 
Church  Fathers  occur  such  terms  as  cultura  spiritualise 
cultura  fidei,  cultura  caritatis,  liberalium  cultura  litterarum 
in  the  sense  of  care,  practise  or  nurture.  All  these 
uses  are  found  also  with  the  more  usual  cultus.  The 
latter  is  also  defined  as  humanitas  and  vitae  elegantia, 
which  brings  it  pretty  close  to  our  conventional  notion  of 
culture  as  a  more  or  less  external  refinement.  Ovid  uses 
rusticitas  or,  boorishness,  as  an  antonym  of  cultus.  As  a 
part  of  a  philosophic  system  cultura,  according  to  Rudolf 
Eucken,  occurs  first  in  the  thirteenth  century  in  Roger 
Bacon. 

The  first  use  of  the  English,  culture,  is  attributed  to 
Caxton,  who  in  1483  employs  it  in  the  sense  of  worship.  For 
1510  we  find  “the  cultiu'e  and  profit  of  their  myndes.” 
Down  to  the  eighteenth  century  the  English  people  were 
strictly  conscious  of  the  figurative  use  of  the  word  with  a 
direct  allusion  to  agriculture.  In  the  King  James’  version 
of  the  Bible  is  found:  .  “Give  us  seed  unto  our  hearts,  and 
culture  to  our  understanding,  that  there  may  come  fruit 
of  it.’’  From  the  Tatler  may  be  quoted:  “One  might 
wear  any  passion  out  of  a  family  by  culture,  as  skillful 
gardeners  blot  a  color  out  of  a  tulip  that  hurts  its  beauty.’’ 
In  his  Advancement  of  Learning,  Sir  Francis  Bacon  even 
uses  the  collocation:  “The  culture  and  manurance  of 
minds  in  youth.’’ 

In  the  Romance  languages  a  similar  development  took 
place:  French  culture,  Spanish  and  Italian  cultura.  In 
French  such  phrases  as  culture  des  arts,  des  sciences,  de 
Vesprit,  de  V intelligence  have  survived  down  to  the  present 
time. 

In  German,  since  Latin  remained  so  long  the  language 
of  scholarship,  Cultur^  occurs  late.  1692  marks  the  first 

^  The  spelling  Kultur  does  not  become  definitely  established  until  about 
1880. 
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occurrence  in  Cultur  der  Sprache.  The  literal  use  is  first 
found  in  1708  in  Cultur  der  Seide.  For  1728  we  find  Cultur 
der  Gelehrsamkeit  und  der  schonen  Wissenschaften.  Herder, 
one  of  the  greatest  thinkers  of  the  later  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  writes  Cultur  der  Vernunft  and  Geistescultur.  Yet 
as  late  as  1784,  Moses  Mendelssohn  speaks  of  Cultur  as  a 
newcomer  to  be  found  only  in  books. 

In  the  foremost  European  languages,  then,  down  to  the 
second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  culture  had  come  to 
mean  training,  or  development,  particularly  of  the  mind 
or  the  rational  faculties.  For  the  result  of  this  training 
humanitas  had  been  in  use  among  the  Romans  and  in  a 
more  pregnant  sense  during  the  Renaissance.  It  was 
Herder  in  his  Brief e  zur  Beforderung  der  Humanitdt  (1784), 
who  made  this  word  one  of  the  watchwords  of  the  great 
German  classic  period.  But  neither  the  authority  of 
Herder  nor  the  interest  of  Goethe  and  Schiller  was  able  to 
insure  the  continued  use  of  that  term.  Instead  of  Humani¬ 
tdt  another  new  usage  of  Herder  gradually  gained  currency, 
particularly  thru  its  further  deepening  by  Goethe,  i.  e.,  Bil- 
dung.  Until  then  the  word  had  had  only  its  literal,  con¬ 
crete  meaning  of  formation,  or  form.  Thru  Goethe  it  be¬ 
came  the  slogan  of  a  new  movement  for  the  spiritual  ana 
intellectual  perfection  of  the  individual.  Schiller  developed 
it  still  further  in  his  Aesthetische  Erziehung  des  Menschen 
(1795)-  Goethe  still  occasionally  employed  Cultur  instead 
of  Bildung,  but  in  the  last  years  of  his  life  Cultur  as  applied 
to  the  individual  vanishes  from  the  German  language. 
It  has  reappeared  sporadically  in  our  generation,  presumably 
thru  British  influence,  in  personliche  Kultur. 

It  Was  this  Goethean  ideal  of  individual  perfection  and 
self-development  that  was  introduced  into  England  by  some 
of  Goethe’s  British  admirers.  But  Goethe  in  his  later  years, 
attracted  by  the  writings  of  Pestalozzi  and  Fichte,  gave  his 
conception  a  decidedly  social  turn.  As  late  as  1867  Matthew 
Arnold  revealed  that  influence  in  his  famous  book  Culture 
and  Anarchy,  which  had  such  an  effect  upon  contemporary 
England  that  Gladstone  called  it  “not  a  book  but  an  event.’’ 
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It  was  partly  Goethe  who  made  Matthew  Arnold  see  that 
the  current  restriction  of  culture  to  the  intellectual  sphere, 
“the  desire  after  things  of  the  mind  simply  for  their  own 
sakes,  and  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  them  as  they  are”  is  only 
a  part- view  and  that  there  is  a  higher  “view  in  which  enter 
all  the  love  of  our  neighbor,  the  impulses  toward  action, 
help  and  beneficence,  the  desire  for  removing  human  error, 
clearing  human  confusion  and  diminishing  human  misery, 
the  noble  aspiration  to  leave  the  world  better  and  happier 
than  we  found  it — motives  eminently  such  as  are  called 
social.” 

When  culture  appears  in  its  perversion,  it  is  simply  an 
outward  polish,  a  badge  of  class-distinction,  a  certain 
social  ease  and  grace  of  speech,  the  mark  of  a  gentleman 
in  the  conventional  sense  of  the  word.  When  Bildung 
is  bereft  of  its  ideal  of  perfection,  it  connotes  simply  a 
large  fund  of  knowledge  and  approaches  the  ordinary  mean¬ 
ing  of  education,  as  is  shown  in  the  use  of  the  word  ungebildet 
which  is  practically  synonymous  with  uneducated. 

If  culture  is  equivalent  to  Bildung,  what  is  the  meaning  then 
of  that  much  abused  word  Kultur?  To  answer  this  ques¬ 
tion  we  must  first  consider  briefly  the  most  important  con¬ 
ceptions  of  history.  Down  to  the  eighteenth  century, 
history  had  largely  been  political  history,  of  a  purely  nar¬ 
rative  or  pragmatic-didactic  form,  centered  in  the  deeds 
of  great  individuals.  It  was  Montesquieu  in  his  Esprit  des 
Lois  (1748)  and  Voltaire  in  his  Essai  sur  les  Moeurs  et  de 
V Esprit  des  Nations  (1756),  who  marked  the  beginning  of  a 
new  point  of  view — the  philosophic  study  of  underlying 
forces.  In  his  Siicle  de  Louis  XIV  (1751)  Voltaire  gives 
consideration  to  science,  art,  morals,  economic  and  material 
things,  tho  he  still  looks  upon  these  various  manifestations 
as  separate  entities,  carefully  pigeonholes  them  and  neglects 
to  point  out  their  interrelation. 

It  is  this  new  attitude  toward  history  which  leads  Moses 
Mendelssohn  in  1765  to  define  these  neue  Ankommlinge  in 
the  German  language,  Bildung,  Cultur  and  Aufkldrung 
(enlightenment)  as  “modifications  of  the  life  of  society. 
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results  if  the  industry  and  endeavors  of  men  to  improve 
their  social  condition.”  The  first  history  which  bore  the 
title  Geschichte  der  Cultur  was  published  anonymously  in 
1782  by  the  polyhistor  and  lexicographer  F.  C.  Adelung. 
The  first  occurrence  of  the  compound  Cultur  geschichte  is 
chronicled  for  1787. 

It  was  Herder  who  in  1784  introduced  into  the  idea  of 
Cultur  the  concept  of  progressive  development.  With 
loving  care  he  enters  into  the  idiosyncracies  of  all  nations 
and  he  sees  the  rudiments  of  Cultur  even  in  the  most  uncivil¬ 
ized.  “What  people  of  the  earth  is  there  which  does  not 
have  some  Culturf”  he  asks  in  his  Ideen  zur  Philosophie  der 
Geschichte  der  Menschheit,  and  he  speaks  frequently  of 
Stufen  der  Cultur.  In  1769  Herder  had  already  coined 
the  compounds  Volks  seek  and  Nationalseek  to  define  the 
mysterious  creative  force  of  a  nation  and  of  its  feeling  of 
solidarity.  Accordingly  he  is  looked  upon  as  the  father 
of  the  interpretation  of  a  nation  as  a  living  organism,  which 
has  controlled  so  much  of  nineteenth  century  historical 
thought  in  Germany. 


Occasionally  Herder  uses  Civilisation  as  a  synonym  for 
Cultur.  That  is  the  term  still  employed  by  the  French  and 
the  English.  It  is  probably  of  medieval  Latin  origin.  In 
the  sixteenth  century  Wittenberg  is  spoken  of  as  in  termino 
civilisationis.  The  first  use  of  the  word  in  French  is  ascribed 
by  the  historian  Bourdeaux  to  Turgot.  Whether  there 
was  an  Histoire  de  la  Civilisation  before  Guizot’s  of  1828-30, 
it  has  been  impossible  to  ascertain.  At  any  rate,  the 
lexicographer  Littre  tells  us  that  the  word  is  used  mostly 
by  modern  writers  and  that  it  was  not  admitted  into  the 
dictionary  of  the  Academy  until  1835.  It  seems  that  it 
was  particularly  the  French  Revolution,  which  made  the 
word  popular.  At  least  Desmarrais  writes  in  1827:  “La 
civilisation!  C’est  le  plus  grand  mot  de  I’epoque.  On  a 
commence  de  le  prononcer  en  1789.” 

In  English,  civilization  is  also  a  comparatively  late 
arrival.  Ferguson  in  his  Essay  on  the  History  of  Civil 
Society  (1767)  uses  civility,  thruout.  Boswell  tells  us 
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that  Samuel  Johnson  would  tolerate  only  civility,  in  1772. 
Burke  and  Warton  were  among  the  first  to  use  civilization 
in  1790.  The  first  writer  to  give  to  one  of  his  works  the 
title  History  of  Civilization  seems  to  have  been  Buckle  in 
1857- 

In  German  there  is  an  isolated  occurrence  of  Civilisation, 
recorded  for  1775.  It  came  to  be  used  more  widely  with 
other  catchwords  of  the  French  Revolution.  For  some  time 
it  seemed  to  be  simply  a  synonym  for  Cultur.  Gradually 
attempts  were  made  at  differentiation.  In  1836,  as  Gobi- 
neau  first  pointed  out,  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt  defined 
Civilisation  in  the  preface  to  his  monumental  work  Ueher 
die  Kawisprache  as  the  humanizing  of  peoples  in  their  ex¬ 
ternal  institutions  and  customs  and  in  their  intellectual 
attitude  toward  these  phenomena.  Kultur  adds  the  arts 
and  sciences.  This  distinction  between  material  and  ex¬ 
ternal  Civilisation  on  the  one  hand  and  artistic  and  intel¬ 
lectual  Cultur  on  the  other,  gradually  became  the  generally 
accepted  one.  Still,  all  German  works,  no  matter  whether 
they  emphasize  the  one  side  or  the  other,  continue  to  use 
the  term  Kultur geschichte,  because  a  compound  usually 
retains  its  original  meaning  longer  than  the  elements  out  of 
which  it  is  compounded.  Geschichte  der  Civilisation,  so  far  as 
is  ascertainable,  was  used  only  for  the  German  translations  of 
Guizot  and  Buckle.  In  these  two  cases  Kultur  would  have 
been  more  in  accord  with  the  usage  of  the  times,  since  both 
writers  emphasize  the  higher  forms  of  civilization.  We 
have  here  a  concrete  example  of  the  inaccuracy  which  re¬ 
sults  from  translating  a  term  simply  by  its  etymological 
equivalent.  Paul  Barth,  a  well-known  writer  on  the  phil¬ 
osophy  of  history,  has  actually  been  misled  by  this  obvious 
mistranslation  into  assuming  the  very  opposite  distinction 
between  Civilisation  and  Cultur  from  the  one  just  pointed 
out. 

The  state  in  the  eighteenth  century  had  been  considered 
a  sort  of  necessary  evil,  and  Herder  of  necessity  had  looked 
upon  the  Volk  or  Nation,  simply  as  an  ethnic  or  linguistic 
entity.  The  political  bond  was  lacking  in  his  conception. 
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But  Herder’s  idea  of  a  Volksseele  and  of  an  organically 
necessary  evolution  together  with  the  rude  logic  of  events 
of  the  Napoleonic  wars  led  even  such  an  extreme  individual¬ 
ist  as  Fichte  to  the  idea,  that  the  perfectible  individual 
must  have  a  firm  foundation  in  the  state.  In  his  Reden  an 
die  deutsche  Nation  (1808),  he  informs  his  countrymen  that 
they  can  never  carry  out  their  world  mission  thru  the  efforts 
of  individuals,  but  solely  by  uniting  in  a  national  state.  The 
German  Romanticists  made  this  conception  their  own  and 
Hegel  carried  it  still  further  by  making  the  state  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  Divine  Idea,  a  necessary,  uninterrupted  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  national  spirit.  Thus  the  individual  became 
more  and  more  simply  a  tool  of  the  Universal  Idea,  a  mere 
means  to  an  end, — Cultur  more  and  more  an  attribute  of  the 
state  with  strong  national  characteristics.  The  one  aim 
of  the  German  people,  therefore,  must  be  to  find  a  synthesis 
between  Kultur  and  the  state  in  the  Kulturstaat.  Out  of 
these  mystic  conceptions  arises  the  conviction,  as  exprest 
by  Kuno  Francke,  “that  the  state  is  not  only  a  protector 
of  vested  rights,  not  only  a  guardian  of  public  safety  and 
of  social  conditions  that  make  for  individual  happiness,  but 
preeminently  a  moral  agency  superior  to  society,  and 
that  its  principal  mission  is  to  raise  the  individuals  that 
make  up  society  to  a  higher  level  of  public  consciousness 
and  energy.’’ 

So  Kultur  has  in  the  last  generation  come  to  mean  once 
more  civilization,  both  in  its  material  and  its  spiritual 
aspects,  but  in  a  far  more  inclusive  sense  than  ever  before. 
Nothing  has  any  significance,  in  the  words  of  Hugo  Mtin- 
sterb^rg,  unless  “it  belongs  to  the  organized  life  of  the  com¬ 
munity  in  contrast  to  all  human  products  which  are  created 
for  purely  selfish  and  personal  reasons,  and  embraces 
everything  which  has  been  guided  by  the  organized  nation 
with  its  community  will.’’  Reduced  to  its  simplest  form,  as 
Ferdinand  Schevill  tells  us,  Kultur  means  a  national  program, 
i.  e.,  the  will  to  organize  under  trained  professional  leader¬ 
ship  with  the  democratic  cooperation  of  every  man,  woman 
and  child,  for  that  peculiar  collective  form  of  progress  and 
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civilization  which  has  been  gradually  evolving  out  of  the  past 
history  of  the  race.  In  a  word,  it  is  socialized  national 
efficiency  in  its  most  comprehensive  sense. 

The  older  German  use  of  Cultur  in  its  non-individual 
sense  has  been  gaining  ground  in  England.  As  early  as  1867 
the  historian  Freeman  wrote  of  “a  language  and  a  culture 
which  was  wholly  alien  to  them.”  E.  B.  Tyler,  in  his 
monumental  book  entitled  Primitive  Culture  (1871),  abso¬ 
lutely  identifies  culture  with  civilization.  In  1889  Jessop 
spoke  of  centers  of  culture  and  in  1906  Kuno  Francke’s 
title  at  Harvard  was  changed  to  Professor  of  the  History 
of  German  Culture.  In  much  of  the  British  war-literature, 
culture  has  supplanted  civilization. 

The  French,  until  very  recently,  have  preferred  to  retain 
civilisation,  as  for  example,  Seignobos  Histoire  de  la  Civil¬ 
isation  (1889),  or  they  use  progrds  or  humanity.  But  like 
the  Germans  they  have  come  more  and  more  to  realize  the 
close  interrelation  between  state,  society,  economics,  art  and 
philosophy,  tho  their  interpretation  is  more  rationalistic 
than  mystic.  For  this  concept  the  word  culture  has  of 
late  years  appeared  in  use,  as  in  a  book  entitled  La  Culture 
Frangaise  en  Belgique  (1912).  It  has  apparently  found  the 
sanction  of  the  French  authorities,  for  in  the  fall  of  1916 
Professor  Jules  Bois,  an  emissary  of  the  French  Republic, 
dehvered  a  series  of  lectures  at  Columbia  University  on 
La  Culture  Frangaise. 

Frederick  W.  J.  Heuser 

Columbia  University 


Ill 

THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  HISTORY  COURSE  SINCE  1890 
Previous  to  1894  ancient  history  was  more  frequently 
found  in  the  high  school  curriculum  than  any  other,  be¬ 
cause  so  many  colleges  made  it  an  entrance  requirement. 
Next  in  favor  stood  English,  while  American  and  general 
history  were  each  taught  in  about  one-third  as  many  schools 
as  ancient,  and  in  about  one-half  as  many  as  English  his¬ 
tory.^  There  was,  however,  a  tendency  toward  a  short 
course  in  general  history,  which  was  considered  to  give  a 
truer  idea  of  historical  perspective,  and  about  which  further 
details  might  be  filled  in  at  pleasure. 

The  amount  of  time  devoted  to  historical  study,  in  the 
great  majority  of  schools,  was  not  at  all  in  proportion  to 
the  importance  of  the  subject.  One  course  consisted  of 
two  periods  per  week  for  a  term  of  twelve  weeks.  In  two 
other  cases  but  seventy-two  recitations  were  provided 
during  the  entire  secondary  course.  A  cramming  class 
in  ancient  history,  reciting  one  period  per  week  thruour 
the  last  year,  was  commonly  supplied  for  those  who  were 
preparing  for  college.  The  average  course  probably  con¬ 
tained  a  little  over  two  hundred  periods.  Some,  however, 
were  considerably  above  this  average,  one  school  provid¬ 
ing  as  many  as  nine  hundred  and  fifty  periods.^ 

During  the  winter  of  1889-90,  55,427  pupils,  out  of  a  total 
enrollment  of  202,963,  were  studying  history  in  the  high 
schools  of  the  United  States.®  By  the  next  winter  this 
number  had  increased  to  59,683,  and  the  enrolment  to 
2 1 1, 596. **  In  each  case  about  28%  of  the  high  school  pupils 
were  studying  general  history,  by  which  term  the  com¬ 
missioner  designates  all  types  of  history  taught. 

*  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten,  174. 

*  Ibid.,  172. 

®  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  1889-90,  II,  1391. 

*  Ibid.,  1890-91,  II,  803. 
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The  common  type  of  textbook  was  poor  and  antiquated 
without  maps  or  references  to  standard  historical  works. 
Libraries  were  few,  and  the  use  of  source  material  had 
hardly  been  thought  of  outside  of  the  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities.  This  situation  naturally  produced  teachers  whose 
instruction  was  little  better  than  the  lifeless  revolution  of 
a  treadmill.  According  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
they  knew  nothing  outside  of  the  textbook,  “no,  not  even 
that;  they  do  not  know  what  is  in  the  book  unless  it  is 
opened  before  them.  Such  teachers  are,  however,  eminent 
in  one  thing,  to  wit,  dogmatism.  They  crush  out  every 
spark  of  originality  in  their  pupils  to  the  extent  of  their 
ability.”^  The  situation  was  probably  not  quite  so  black 
as  the  commissioner  has  painted  it,  but  there  was  doubt¬ 
less  still  a  great  lack  of  preparation  among  teachers.  As 
a  cure  for  this  evil  the  Committee  of  Ten  recommended 
the  establishment  of  teachers’  training  courses,  and  that 
greater  care  should  be  exercised  in  choosing  the  proper 
teacher  for  each  position. 

With  teachers  who  were  lacking  in  preparation  the  only 
method  of  conducting  a  course,  with  any  semblance  of 
success,  was  a  slavish  following  of  the  textbook.  Even 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  supported  it.  “Oral 
instruction,”  he  says,  “is  constantly  liable  to  destroy  the 
self  activity  of  the  pupil.  The  pupil  is  dragged  from  one 
point  to  another  without  fully  digesting  either.  But 
with  a  textbook  it  is  far  otherwise.  The  book  in  his  hand 
is  ‘all  patience.’  It  waits  for  him  to  consider  and  reconsider 
a  difficult  passage  until  he  is  ready  to  go  on.  The  state¬ 
ment  in  the  book  is  a  studied,  carefully  prepared  one.  The 
author  has  spent  hours  in  revising  and  correcting  the  one¬ 
sided  statement  of  the  minute.” 

It  is  probable  that  topical  work  and  outside  reading  did 
not  appear  in  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  high  school  and 
academy  courses.  Out  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-five 
cases  examined,  sixty-nine  were  found  to  be  doing  some  sort 
of  outside  work,  twenty-six  used  oral  and  forty-seven  used 
®  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  1890-91,  II,  1049. 
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written  topics,  fifty-three  had  written  lessons,  eighty-two 
had  some  kind  of  geographical  instruction,  and  fifty-seven 
required  the  drawing  of  maps.®  The  amount  of  outside 
reading  was  small,  and  even  the  energetic  teacher  who 
wished  to  improve  this  phase  of  her  instruction  found  her¬ 
self  greatly  handicapped  by  the  general  dearth  of  libraries 
and  reference  books,  unless,  perchance,  she  was  in  one 
of  the  larger  cities  where  the  situation  was  much  more 
satisfactory. 

In  some  of  these  favored  places  history  was  taught 
in  a  much  better  and  more  efficient  manner,  of  which  the 
Committee  of  Ten  cites  three  examples.  “The  first  is  an 
academy  in  a  state  capital,  in  which  history  begins  for  very 
small  children,  with  stories  of  heroic  characters;  then  United 
States  history  and  Cox’s  Mythology  are  taken  up  side  by  side; 
in  the  third  year  English  history  is  begun;  then  American 
history,  including  the  history  of  French  and  Spanish  America 
as  collateral  with  that  of  the  English  settlements.  In  the 
later  years  the  pupils  use  the  large  and  well  appointed 
state  library.  The  master  makes  it  his  object  to  present 
history  to  them  as  a  basis  of  enjojrment  of  art  and  litera- 
tme;  thus,  he  teaches  American  Eiterature  in  connection 
with  colonial  history.  There  are  constant  references  and 
comparisons  from  one  field  of  history  to  another. 

“The  second  of  these  schools  is  a  high  school  in  a  pros¬ 
perous  New  England  town;  here  note  books  are  used  in 
the  classes,  and  there  are  special  topics  for  investigation, 
supplementary  talks  by  the  instructor  and  by  members 
of  the  class,  assignments  and  reports  of  collateral  reading  in 
history  and  literature,  and  debates  on  points  upon  which 
opinions  or  authorities  differ.  The  third,  an  endowed 
academy  of  a  high  grade,  presents  a  systematic  four  years’ 
program,  covering  successively  Greek,  Roman,  English, 
and  American  history,  with  extensive  parallel  reading  and 
much  written  work  thruout.’’^ 

But  these  three  little  springs  in  the  desert  were  not  the 

•  Committee  of  Ten,  185, 

’  Ibid.,5  186. 
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only  ones  to  be  found.  For  several  years  before  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  committee’s  report  some  of  the  more  progressive 
schools  of  California  were  devoting  several  years  to  the  study 
of  history.®  Another  course  much  above  the  average  was 
reported  from  Pentwater,  Michigan.  In  the  ninth  grade 
general  history  was  given,  reciting  three  times  a  week  dur¬ 
ing  the  year,  with  the  two  alternative  periods  given  up  to 
study,  map  drawing,  and  preparation  of  note  books.  The 
topical  method  was  used,  collateral  reading  assigned,  and 
individual  investigations  carried  on  by  the  various  stu¬ 
dents.  Each  was  required  to  write  one  essay  during  the  year 
and  also  to  make  a  bibliography  of  books  relating  to  the 
course.  No  history  was  provided  in  the  tenth  year,  but 
in  the  eleventh  a  course  was  given  which  attempted  to 
trace  the  growth  of  American  political  institutions  from 
their  earliest  Teutonic  germs.  This  was  carried  on  by 
means  of  committee  work,  essays,  and  individual  inves¬ 
tigations.  Three  periods  per  week,  during  the  spring  term, 
were  given  to  the  study  of  state,  local,  and  school  govern¬ 
ment.®  The  main  points  of  difference  between  these 
more  progressive  courses  of  1890  and  those  of  1915  are 
that  they  did  not  give  the  present  emphasis  to  modem 
history,  and  were  chiefly  concerned  with  political  rather 
than  with  social  and  economic  development. 

The  Committee  of  Ten  sent  out  a  special  plea  for  teachers 
who  had  some  training  and  fondness  for  historical  study, 
for  an  abandonment  of  the  strict  textbook  system,  and  the 
inclusion  of  some  collateral  reading  and  topic  investiga¬ 
tions.  They  also  recommended  a  correlation  of  history 
with  English  and  political  geography;  with  English,  by 
reading  extracts  from  the  best  historians  as  part  of  the  work 
in  literature,  by  using  historical  subjects  for  essays,  by  com¬ 
mitting  to  memory  historical  poems,  and  orations,  and  by 
reading  historical  novels  and  sketches  outside  of  class  work ; 
with  geography,  particularly  by  the  drawing  of  historical 
maps.  The  committee  even  seem  to  have  believed  that 

*  Educational  Review,  37,  334. 

•  Education,  10,  163. 
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some  use  of  sources  is  justifiable  in  the  high  school,  for 
they  recommended  that  in  the  later  years  of  the  course 
the  pupil  should  be  taught  to  discriminate  between  authori¬ 
ties  “and  especially  between  sources  and  secondary  works. 

The  college  entrance  examination,  until  recent  years, 
was  the  bugbear  of  the  secondary  student  and  teacher; 
and  the  high  school  couise,  to  a  great  extent,  was  shaped 
to  meet  its  requirements.  On  the  subject  of  history,  how¬ 
ever,  the  conditions  of  entrance  were  not  very  strict,  and 
it  was  rarely,  if  ever,  that  an  elementary  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  more  than  two  countries  was  required.  The 
usual  field  on  which  the  student  must  stand  examination 
was  that  of  Greek  and  Roman  history,  on  account  of  its 
connection  with  the  classics ;  but  in  a  few  cases  a  knowledge 
of  English  history  was  also  required.  “  But  even  these 
moderate  requirements  had  a  tendency  to  compel  the 
teacher  to  adopt  a  method  of  cramming  his  students  with 
a  mass  of  unassimilated  knowledge  during  the  later  years 
of  the  high  school  course. 

The  Madison  Conference  gave  the  first  impetus  to  a  sys¬ 
tematic  reorganization  of  the  history  course.  The  com¬ 
mittee  had  been  appointed  primarily  for  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  secondary  studies,  but  believing  that  reform  must 
begin  lower  down,  they  made  recommendations  which  cov¬ 
ered  both  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  The 
conference  made  three  important  suggestions;  first,  that 
the  time  devoted  to  historical  studies  should  be  increased; 
second,  that  the  scope  of  the  courses  should  be  broadened 
so  as  to  include  more  European  history;  and  third,  that 
the  dry  and  lifeless  system  of  instruction  by  textbook 
should  be  abandoned  in  favor  of  a  more  rational  kind  of 
work.  The  conference  recommended  a  course  of  study 
covering  the  last  four  years  of  the  grammar  school  and 
the  entire  course  of  the  high  school,  but  as  their  recommenda¬ 
tions  were  embodied  in  the  later  report  of  the  Committee 
of  Ten,  I  shall  not  at  this  point  grant  them  space  for  any 
detailed  description. 

Committee  of  Ten,  164. 

“  Ibid.,  183. 
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The  Committee  of  Ten  was  appointed  at  the  meeting  of 
the  National  Education  Association  held  at  Saratoga, 
July  9,  1892.  It  was  broken  up  into  conferences  on  nine 
different  subjects,  among  which  was  that  on  history,  civil 
government,  and  political  economy,  with  Charles  K.  Adams 
as  chairman.  These  conferences  held  their  meetings, 
reported  back  to  the  main  committee,  and  the  report  of 
the  whole  was  completed  by  December,  1893. 

The  conference  on  history  did  not  intend  that  their  re¬ 
port  should  be  taken  as  an  absolute  standard  to  which 
all  courses  must  exactly  conform,  but  rather  that  it  should 
be  tentative,  an  ideal  to  which  all  should  aspire,  but  which 
should  be  modified  in  its  details  in  order  to  bring  it  into 
conformity  with  local  difficulties  and  necessities. 

The  committee  suggested  two  courses.  The  first  was 
an  eight-year  course;  and  the  second,  a  six-year  course 
for  those  schools  which  were  not  able  to  adopt  the  longer 
program.  The  first  course  began  with  the  fifth  year  in 
the  public  schools  and  continued  as  follows : 

ist  year.  Biography  and  mythology. 

2nd  year.  Biography  and  mythology. 

3rd  year.  American  history;  and  elements  of  civil  gov¬ 
ernment. 

4th  year.  Greek  and  Roman  history,  with  their  oriental 
connections. 

(At  this  point  the  pupil  would  naturally  enter  the  high 
school.) 

5th  year.  French  history.  (To  be  so  taught  as  to  eluci¬ 
date  the  general  movement  of  medieval  and  modem  his¬ 
tory.) 

6th  year.  English  history.  (To  be  so  taught  as  to  eluci¬ 
date  the  general  movement  of  medieval  and  modem  his¬ 
tory.) 

7th  year.  American  history. 

8th  year.  A  special  period,  studied  in  an  intensive  man¬ 
ner;  and  civil  government. 

The  six-year  course  is  simply  an  abridgment  of  the  eight- 
year  course  by  the  omission  of  the  French  history  and  the 
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intensive  period,  and  commences  in  the  sixth  year  of  public 
school  work.  This  shifts  the  Greek  and  Roman  history 
from  the  last  year  in  the  grammar  school  to  the  first  year 
in  the  high  school.  Otherwise  the  two  courses  are  identical. 

The  courses  in  French  and  English  history  were  intended 
to  obtain  the  advantages  of  general  history  without  its 
disadvantages.  About  the  central  thread  of  one  nation 
were  to  be  grouped  the  essential  facts  of  European  his¬ 
tory,  in  order  to  obtain  the  general  outline  without  the  con¬ 
fusion  of  jumping  from  one  country  to  another.  The 
study  of  American  history  was  put  in  the  seventh  year,  in 
order  that  the  students  might  have  reached  sufficient  ma¬ 
turity  to  be  able  to  grasp  the  development  of  constitutional 
government.  The  recommendation  to  study  intensively 
some  limited  period  during  the  last  year  of  the  course 
was  an  attempt  to  introduce  university  methods  into  the 
high  school,  and  could  only  be  successfully  carried  out 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances. 

It  was  agreed  that  at  least  three  periods  per  week  for 
the  course  of  eight  years,  or  approximately  900  exercises 
in  all,  should  be  required  for  historical  work.  Even  then 
some  favored  schools  were  devoting  that  amount  of  time, 
and  many  practical  educators  held  that  it  was  not  ex¬ 
cessive. 

The  report  did  not  meet  with  any  serious  adverse  criti¬ 
cism.  On  the  contrary  it  is  generally  held  to  be  one  of  our 
greatest  educational  documents.  It  strove  to  overthrow 
some  of  the  conservatism  of  the  past  and  to  work  out  for 
us  a  secondary  course  in  conformity  with  modern  educa¬ 
tional  thought.  The  historical  conference  tried  to  do  away 
with  tJie  old  one-year  course  in  general  history  and  intro¬ 
duce  as  much  European  history  as  possible,  in  order  to  break 
down  American  provincialism  and  show  the  coming  genera¬ 
tions  that  there  are  other  countries  across  the  seas  which 
have  histories,  traditions,  and  ideals  of  their  own. 

As  the  committee  desired,  their  report  was  taken  as  an 
ideal,  and  quite  generally  adopted  in  a  tentative  manner. 

Committee  of  Ten,  172. 
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Within  ten  years  after  its  publication  the  number  of  schools 
olTering  American  history  increased  about  thirty  per  cent, 
and  those  offering  English,  Greek,  and  Roman  history  from 
seven  to  twelve  per  cent.  In  1894  neither  French  history 
nor  the  intensive  study  of  limited  periods  could  be  found, 
but  in  1904  seven  per  cent  of  the  schools  examined  offered 
the  former  and  five  per  cent  offered  the  latter.  General 
history,  on  account  of  the  great  growth  of  interest  in  all 
historical  study,  increased  about  fifteen  per  cent.^^ 

In  the  early  winter  of  1896  the  Committee  of  Seven  was 
appointed  by  the  American  Historical  Association  to  con¬ 
sider  the  subject  of  history  in  the  secondary  schools  and 
to  draw  up  a  scheme  of  college  entrance  requirements  in 
history.  Within  the  next  two  years  five  meetings  were 
held  and  all  questions  were  thoroly  and  carefully  discust. 
The  final  report  was  made  in  1898. 

Its  object  was  threefold ;  first,  to  secure  an  abandonment 
of  the  old  one-year  course  in  general  history;  second,  to 
recommend  a  systematic  course  of  study  covering  the  fotu* 
years  of  the  high  school;  and  third,  to  so  coordinate  these 
four  blocks  of  work  that  the  most  important  part  of  the 
historical  field  could  be  presented  in  a  consecutive  and 
efficient  manner. 

The  following  four-year  course  was  recommended: 

ist  year.  Ancient  history  to  about  800  A.  D.,  with 
special  reference  to  Greece  and  Rome. 

2nd  year.  Medieval  and  Modern  European  history 
from  800  A.  D.  to  the  present. 

3rd  year.  English  history. 

4th  year.  American  history  and  civics. 

(All  courses  to  be  taught  five  periods  per  week.) 

The  chief  criticisms  of  this  course  were:  first,  that  it 
put  ancient  history  in  the  freshman  year  where  the  students 
had  not  yet  reached  sufficient  maturity  to  be  able  to  com¬ 
prehend  it;  and  second,  that  the  field  was  too  extensive 
to  be  covered  properly  in  the  designated  time.  When 
one  looks  over  the  textbooks  of  ancient  history,  prepared 

From  figures  supplied  by  Professor  Tryon  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 
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by  university  professors  who  have  a  peculiar  weakness  for 
polysyllabic  words,  he  is  inclined  to  grant  the  justice  of  the 
first  complaint.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  must  agree 
that  they  are  gradually  being  more  carefully  adapted  to 
high  school  use.  In  fact  some  of  the  latest  books  leave 
very  little  to  be  desired.  As  to  the  second  complaint, 
the  critics  seem  to  forget  that  one  of  the  chief  purposes 
of  the  committee’s  work  was  to  steer  away  from  the  old 
course  in  general  history,  where  the  histories  of  all  coun¬ 
tries,  times,  and  peoples  were  crowded  into  the  space  of  a 
single  year.^"* 

On  request  of  the  Committee  of  Five  the  New  England 
History  Teachers’  Association  recommended  certain  modifi¬ 
cations  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Seven.  The 
first  of  these  was  that  more  definite  specifications  should 
be  given  as  to  the  work  to  be  done  in  the  field  of  ancient 
history,  because  the  college  examiners  had  presupposed, 
and  teachers  had  attempted,  an  intensive  study  of  the  entire 
field.  They  also  recommended  that  a  more  definite  division 
and  limitation  of  courses  should  be  outlined,  and  favored 
a  separate  study  of  American  history  and  civil  govern¬ 
ment.^^ 

The  association  had  also  some  constructive  suggestions 
to  make.  The  first  of  these  was  that  medieval  and  modem 
history,  to  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  should  be 
based  on  English  history,  but  should  at  the  same  time  develop 
the  essentials  of  European  history  and  civilization.  The 
second  suggestion,  that  the  third  year  be  devoted  to  a  study 
of  nineteenth  century  history  with  Europe  in  the  foreground, 
reflects  the  growing  tendency  toward  modern  history. 

In'  spite  of  adverse  criticism  the  committee’s  report 
had  a  great  effect  in  moulding  the  history  course.  Within 
ten  years  after  its  publication  the  one-year  course  in  general 
history  had  practically  disappeared;  the  work  had  been 
broken  up  into  blocks  and  the  time  devoted  to  it  greatly 
increased.  By  1910  about  one-half  of  the  more  important 

Committee  of  Seven,  44. 

**  History  Teacher’s  Magazine,  I,  89, 
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high  schools  were  giving  four  years  to  history,  while  a  very 
great  majority  were  giving  three  years  or  more.^® 

The  Committee  of  Five  was  appointed  by  the  Council 
of  the  American  Historical  Association  at  the  Madison 
meeting  in  1907.  The  object  of  this  committee  was  to  mod¬ 
ify  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Seven  and  adapt  it  to 
present  conditions.  The  two  most  important  points  for 
consideration  were  the  growing  demand  for  more  modem 
history  and  the  question  of  mere  memory  teaching. 

In  order  to  satisfy  the  first  demand  the  committee  reor¬ 
ganized  the  course  so  as  to  devote  a  greater  proportion 
of  time  to  the  study  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  cen¬ 
turies.  Another  change  of  importance  was  that  of  throwing 
American  colonial  history  into  European  history  where  it 
really  belongs,  and  thus  increasing  the  amount  of  time 
that  can  be  spent  on  United  States  history  since  1760. 

The  reorganized  course  was  as  follows : 

ist  year.  Same  as  under  the  report  of  the  Committee  of 
Seven,  but  the  last  500  years  to  be  past  over  rapidly. 

2nd  year.  English  history  to  about  1760  A.  D.,  includ¬ 
ing  the  chief  facts  of  European  history  and  American  col¬ 
onial  history. 

3rd  year.  Modern  European  history  from  1760  to  the 
present  time. 

4th  year.  United  States  history  and  Government  since 
1760,  with  some  time  for  the  separate  study  of  government. 

The  committee  were  of  the  opinion  that  many  schools 
could  require  three  years  of  history  from  each  pupil.  If 
the  four-year  comse  could  not  be  given,  they  held  that  it 
was  possible  to  give  the  main  substance  of  the  world’s  history 
in  three  years.  In  this  case  one  of  the  first  three  blocks 
should  be  omitted  and  its  essentials  taught  in  connection 
with  some  other  period. 

Many  teachers,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Committee  of  Seven, 
consider  that  the  outlined  field  is  too  extensive.  The 
only  ground  for  such  criticism  seems  to  be  that  these  teachers 
are  trying  to  teach  all  nations  and  eras  with  equal  care  and 
History  Teacher's  Magazine,  II,  181. 
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intensity,  instead  of  condensing  or  omitting  the  unimportant 
periods  in  order  to  have  more  time  where  time  should  be 
spent. 

The  committee  gave  some  suggestions  for  the  reorganiza¬ 
tion  and  condensation  of  the  subject  matter.  For  example, 
take  the  case  of  ancient  history:  “Ancient  history,”  they 
say,  “must  be  made  simpler  and  less  abstract;  more  atten¬ 
tion  must  be  paid  to  great  men,  less  to  the  history  of  institu¬ 
tions  ;  more  time  must  be  given  to  simple  studies  of  art  and 
habits  of  life;  wars  that  mean  nothing  must  be  omitted; 
and  time  must  be  gained  for  easy,  familiar  talks  and  lessons 
about  things  that  pupils  of  fourteen  can  understand.” 

The  committee  was  requested  to  suggest  topics  to  serve 
as  a  guide,  particularly  in  the  field  of  ancient  history,  and 
Dr.  McLaughlin,  at  the  New  York  meeting  of  the  American 
Historical  Association,  gave  intimation  that  this  would  be 
done,  but  when  the  report  was  made  the  list  of  topics  was 
not  forthcoming.  The  committee  seemed  determined  that 
the  task  must  rest  with  the  teacher. 

There  was  difficulty  in  apportioning  the  amount  of  time 
that  should  be  devoted  to  American  history  and  civil  gov¬ 
ernment.  A  large  number  of  schools  desired  to  have  the 
two  subjects  taught  together,  and  another  set  of  schools, 
almost  as  numerous,  preferred  to  have  them  taught  sepa¬ 
rately,  while  between  the  two  was  a  respectable  following 
of  those  who  wished  to  follow  a  plan  of  partial  correlation. 
The  committee  finally  declared  it  as  their  belief  that  three- 
fifths  of  the  time  should  be  devoted  to  history  and  two- 
fifths  to  separate  work  in  civics,  but  added  that  the  teacher 
should  be  free  to  modify  the  proportion  of  time  and  manner 
of  teaching,  according  to  his  own  needs  and  inclinations, 
as  well  as  to  the  ability  and  preparation  of  his  pupils.^* 

The  last  attempt  to  reorganize  the  curriculum  of  the 
secondary  schools  is  being  carried  on  by  the  Commission 
of  the  National  Education  Association  on  the  Reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  Secondary  Education.  They  have  not  yet  made 

Committee  of  Five,  36. 

Ibid.,  52. 
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their  report,  but  preliminary  statements  by  the  chairmen 
of  the  different  committees  have  been  published  by  the 
Bureau  of  Education,^®  and  from  these  it  is  quite  safe  to 
surmise  what  the  commission  will  do. 

According  to  our  newer  ideals,  demanding  more  modern 
and  more  social  history,  as  well  as  a  closer  correlation  with 
the  other  social  sciences,  the  Committee  on  Social  Studies 
have  worked  out  their  preliminary  report.  •  I  shall  give 
their  recommendation  with  no  further  comment,  leaving 
judgment  to  that  collective  body  of  our  teachers  who, 
after  all,  are  the  best  governors  of  our  educational  ma¬ 
chinery. 

The  suggested  course: 

ist  year.  Community  civics  and  siu*vey  of  vocations. 

2nd  year.  European  history  to  1600  or  1700  (including 
English  and  American  colonial  history). 

3rd  year.  European  history  since  1600  or  1700  (includ¬ 
ing  contemporary  civilization). 

4th  year.  United  States  history  since  1760  (including 
current  events). 

5th  year.  Economics  and  civic  theory  and  practise. 

G.  A.  Crises 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 
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IV 

SOME  REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  LIBERAL  CUR¬ 
RICULUM 

It  might  almost  seem  that  in  the  educational  world  of 
today  no  room  is  left  for  anything  except  vocational  train¬ 
ing,  so  insistent  is  the  demand  for  that  phase  of  education, 
so  obvious  the  need  of  it,  so  beneficent  the  results  expected 
from  it.  Yet  it  does  not  require  a  very  searching  scrutiny 
of  the  situation  to  reveal  a  less  conspicuous  but  resolutely 
persistent  demand  for  pre-vocational  and  extra-vocational 
education  of  a  truly  liberal  type,  education  for  life  rather 
than  for  livelihood,  education  for  personality.  There  are 
people  who,  while  frankly  recognizing  the  existence  of  many 
persons  not  capable  of  assimilating  much  liberal  education 
but  perfectly  able  to  learn  something  by  which  they  may 
earn  a  living,  and  of  many  too — unhappily  not  always  the 
same  many — forced  by  poverty  to  become  economically 
independent  as  early  in  life  as  possible,  recognize  also, 
nevertheless,  the  extreme  desirability  of  providing  every 
individual  with  a  pre-vocational  and  extra-vocational 
education  carried  to  the  highest  point  intellectually  and 
economically  possible  in  the  given  case.  These  advocates 
of  liberal  education  are  not,  of  course,  in  any  sense,  enemies 
of  vocational  training.  On  the  contrary  they  are  its  best 
supporters,  since  vocational  training  can  achieve  its  finest 
and  fullest  results  only  by  eschewing  destructive  for  con¬ 
structive  activity,  by  adding,  rather  than  subtracting,  by 
securing  for  its  superstructure  the  broadest  and  soundest 
foundation  possible.  But  we  hear  less  of  their  point  of 
view,  partly  because  it  is  not  so  new  and  exciting  as  that 
which  deals  with  the  exclusively  vocational  curriculum, 
and  partly,  I  think,  because  it  really  involves  a  problem 
more  difficult,  more  delicate,  more  complicated.  For 
whereas  the  vocational  training  is  substantially  dictated 
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as  soon  as  the  vocation  is  selected,  the  liberal  curriculum 
has  all  the  world  before  it  whence  to  choose.  Naturally,  its 
advocates  are  not  at  one  in  thus  choosing,  and  can  not, 
therefore,  lift  their  voices  in  unison.  Some  have  no  definite 
choice.  They  assume  that  one  subject  is  as  good  as  another 
for  the  building  of  personality  so  long  as  it  is  properly 
taught.  The  elective  system  is  the  logical  outcome  of  this 
attitude,  and  the  elective  system  in  its  extreme  form  is  now 
pretty  thoroly  discredited,  most  thoroly  by  some  of  the 
men  who,  as  one  of  them  put  it,  were  unfortunate  enough 
to  be  in  college  when  the  elective  system  was  at  the  height 
of  its  virulence.  Since  that  time  educators  have  shown  a 
disposition  to  reassume  the  responsibility  which  they  then 
shifted  to  the  shoulders  of  the  students — shifted,  one 
suspects,  because  the  educators  themselves  could  not  cope 
with  it.  President  Meiklejohn  put  the  matter  shrewdly 
when  he  said:  “We  let  the  student  choose  because  we  have 
no  firm  conviction  ourselves  of  what  he  should  choose.” 
But  have  we  any  firmer  conviction  now,  those  of  us  who 
believe  in  a  liberal  as  distinguished  from  a  vocational 
education?  And  if  so,  what  are  the  grounds  for  that  con¬ 
viction?  Assuming,  for  instance,  that  the  curriculum  of  an 
American  woman’s  college  is  to  be  dictated  by  the  purposes 
of  a  liberal  education,  of  what  shall  that  curriculum  con¬ 
sist,  and  why?  Shall  it  be  the  same  for  every  student? 
If  not,  on  what  criterion  and  by  what  mechanism  shall 
adjustment  to  individual  needs  be  effected?  Finally, 
assuming  that  the  ideal  would  be  satisfied  by  an  individual 
curriculum  for  each  student,  prescribed  by  infallible  wisdom 
and  enforced  by  irresistible  authority,  would  these  curricu- 
lums  exhibit  any  common  elements?  If  so,  what? 
Obviously,  these  questions,  even  with  their  application 
limited  to  the  American  woman’s  college — and  it  is  with 
that  type  of  college  particularly  in  mind  that  the  following 
pages  have  been  written,  and  may  be  read,  tho  much  of 
what  is  said  applies  equally  to  men’s  colleges — can  not  be 
discust,  much  less  answered,  within  comely  limits,  in  a 
single  paper.  But  by  beginning  with  the  last  question. 
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accepting  the  assumption  on  which  it  is  based,  and  arbi¬ 
trarily  curtailing  certain  of  its  natural  ramifications,  we 
may  secure  a  subject  capable  of  treatment  in  more  portable 
form. 

Are  there,  then,  any  studies  which  are  indispensable  to 
the  liberal  education,  without  which  no  group  of  courses 
could  work  upon  any  student  the  most  nearly  perfect  effect 
possible  from  a  liberal  education,  an  education  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  and  enrichment  of  the  student’s  personality? 
Many  thoughtful  persons  will  unhesitatingly  answer  yes, 
but  when  asked  to  name  those  subjects  they  abandon  their 
unanimity.  Every  subject  has  its  advocates,  and  every 
subject  its  abolitionists.  Yet  the  most  aggressive  of  at¬ 
tacks  are  in  essence  defensive  after  all.  They  are  not 
dictated  primarily  by  hostility  to  any  subject  as  such, 
but  merely  as  that  subject  occupies,  actually  or  potentially, 
the  place  in  the  sun  desired  by  the  attacking  party  for  its 
own  favorite  phase  of  education.  If  there  were  world 
enough  and  time,  if  prescription  of  mathematics  did  not 
at  all  approach  proscription  of  chemistry,  there  would  be 
very  little  active  antagonism.  There  would  be  room  for 
both  greater  and  lesser  values  without  the  necessity  of 
determining  which  is  which.  But  no  such  happy  infinity 
of  student  energy  and  time  can  arrive  to  simplify  matters, 
and  we  must  deal  with  the  situation  as  it  is. 

Some  measure  of  agreement  we  do  find.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  majority  of  believers  in  a  liberal  education  believe 
also  that  it  should  comprise,  in  some  form  or  other,  ele¬ 
ments  representing  the  fields  of  language  and  literature, 
of  the  natural  sciences,  and  of  the  social  sciences.  The 
difficulty  arises  in  apportioning  the  curriculum  among 
these  three  fields.  Infallible  wisdom,  or  its  nearest  avail¬ 
able  representative  on  the  faculty,  can  usually  get  some 
idea  of  a  student’s  dominant  interest,  and  that  interest 
must  undoubtedly  be  a  factor  in  determining  the  individual 
curriculum.  It  will  probably  dictate,  for  instance,  the 
field  in  which  the  major  part  of  the  student’s  activity  is  to 
operate.  But  after  that  is  done  there  still  remain  the 
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questions  of  how  far  the  selected  field  shall  extend  in  the 
direction  of  monopoly,  and,  finally,  which  subjects  shall 
be  chosen  to  represent  the  several  fields.  Obviously,  the 
choice  is  least  embarrassed  in  the  major  field,  but  even  here 
there  is  room  for  diversity,  especially  if  the  field  be  that  of 
language  and  literature.  Infallible  Wisdom-on-the-Faculty 
will  make  the  dominant  element  of  one  student’s  curriculum 
English,  of  another  French,  of  another  German  or  Italian 
or  Latin  and  Greek.  But  in  every  case  Infallible  Wisdom 
will  see  to  it  that  language  shall  be  a  means  not  an  end, 
a  road  to  literature,  and  that  the  Hterature  itself  shall  be 
strengthened  and  buttrest  by  work  in  the  minor  fields  of 
natural  and  social  science.  Furthermore,  Infallible  Wisdom 
will  realize,  I  think,  that  no  literature  can  yield  the  results 
demanded  from  a  college  course  without,  in  the  process  of 
producing  those  results,  coming  up  against  the  need  of  a 
substratum  of  classical  study.  This  dependence  of  modem 
literatures  upon  the  classics  has  been  too  well  and  widely 
attested  to  be  called  in  question.  The  baffling  insufficiency 
of  English  without  the  classics,  the  direct  proportion  be¬ 
tween  the  amount  of  classical  achievement  of  the  student 
and  his  accomplishment  and  appreciation  of  English,  have 
been  vigorously  set  forth  by  Professor  Sherman  of  the 
University  of  Illinois,^  Professor  Lane  Cooper  of  Cornell,* 
and  many  other  teachers  of  English,  while  teachers  of  other 
modem  literatures  have  been  equally  positive  to  a  similar 
purport.  In  the  major  field  of  language  and  literature, 
then.  Infallible  Wisdom  must  invariably  prescribe  an 
adequate  amount  of  classics,  whatever  literature  takes  the 
leading  role. 

The  suggestion  has  been  made,  it  is  true,  that  a  perfectly 
adequate  amount  of  classics  is  secured  in  the  secondary 
schools,  and  that  the  subject,  therefore,  may  safely  be 
dropped  at  the  close  of  school.  But  this  assertion  is  ill- 
supported  by  facts  or  reason.  Secondary  schools  vary  so 
violently  in  opportunities  for  effective  classical  study  that 

^  In  School  and  home  education  for  April,  1912. 

*  The  classical  weekly  for  April  17,  1915* 
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it  would  be  quite  unjustifiable  to  assume  the  best  possible 
achievement  in  even  a  majority  of  cases.  Furthermore, 
the  total  of  achievement  in  secondary  schools  would  most 
certainly  be  cut  down  by  a  universal  abolition  of  prescribed 
college  classics,  even  tho  the  entrance  requirements  were 
rigidly  upheld.  The  classics  play  the  Cinderella  role  in 
too  many  schools  as  it  is,  and  their  case  would  surely  be 
made  far  worse  if  pupils — and,  alas,  teachers  too,  I  fear — 
could  treat  them  merely  as  something  to  be  past  out  of, 
and  not  as  preparation  for  anything  beyond  the  entrance 
examination.  Finally,  even  for  the  most  perfectly  pre¬ 
pared  entrant,  it  is  bad  economy  to  cut  off  classical  study 
just  at  one  of  the  periods  of  accelerated  accomplishment, 
of  increased  returns.  The  student  whose  preparatory 
classics  have  been  well  studied  and  well  taught  finds  in  the 
college  work  an  expansion,  a  freedom,  a  comprehensiveness, 
as  new  as  it  is  stimulating  and  enriching.  The  student 
who  is  ill-prepared,  on  the  other  hand,  who  most  surely 
would  avoid  college  Latin  if  she  might,  who  has  gained  but 
little  from  preparatory  classical  study — such  a  student 
often  wins  in  her  freshman  year  a  first  insight  into  the 
beauty  and  worth  of  the  classics.  I  have  heard  too  many 
freshmen  say,  “I  never  liked  Latin  before,  but  I  like  this;” 
‘T  never  saw  anything  in  Latin  before,  but  this  is  great,” 
and  other  things  of  like  significance,  to  view  with  equa¬ 
nimity  a  proposal  to  abandon  such  students  in  the  outer 
darkness  where  their  preparatory  work  has  left  them.  The 
amount  of  classical  reading  in  college,  as  well  as  its  specific 
character,  would  vary  in  accordance  with  individual  needs, 
but  every  student  should  give  some  time  to  the  direct  study 
of  classical  civilization  and  some  to  Latin  prose  composi¬ 
tion — the  latter  for  its  effect  upon  her  perception  and 
appreciation  of  the  niceties  of  style  in  any  language. 

But  what  of  the  student  whose  major  field  is  that  of  the 
natural  sciences?  Have  the  classics  any  indispensable 
function  in  her  curriculum?  As  far  as  concerns  their  direct 
contribution  to  the  efficiency  of  her  scientific  studies, 
experimental  psychology  confirms  the  natural  assumption 
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of  common  sense,  that  such  contribution  is  less  than  in  the 
case  of  closely  allied  subjects  like  modem  languages  and 
literatures.  But  that  such  contribution  is  by  no  means 
inconsiderable  is  the  burden  of  testimony  from  many 
successful  teachers  and  practitioners  of  the  natural  sciences. 
An  interesting  incident  in  point  is  afforded  by  the  fact 
that  in  one  college  where  prescribed  Latin  composition  was 
abolished  a  number  of  the  teachers  of  natural  sciences 
exprest  their  deep  regret  at  the  action  and  their  preference 
for  students  well  grounded  in  classics. 

But  more  important  than  the  contribution  of  the  classics 
to  the  student’s  special  studies  is  their  contribution  to  the 
student  herself.  It  is  tme  that  natural  sciences  may  be 
taught  humanistically,  and  will  be  so  taught  in  a  non¬ 
technical  college  by  any  really  human  and  competent 
teachers.  But  it  will  be  vastly  easier  for  those  teachers 
to  keep  to  the  humanistic  standard  if  their  students  enjoy 
a  generous  portion  of  the  older  humanities,  of  that  litera¬ 
ture  which,  as  William  James  has  recognized,  keeps  its 
primacy  among  the  humanities  in  that  broader  sense  of 
the  word  which  defines  it  as  meaning  “the  study  of  master¬ 
pieces  in  almost  any  field  of  human  endeavor,’’  keeps  it 
because  literature  “not  only  consists  of  masterpieces  but  is 
largely  about  masterpieces.’’  There  is  little  danger  that 
our  undergraduates  shall  be  so  given  over  to  the  natural 
sciences  as  to  share  Darwin’s  regretted  inability  to  care  for 
esthetic  values,  but  any  drift  in  that  direction  is  to  be 
guarded  against,  and  literature  is  the  most  available 
guardian.  Naturally,  too,  that  literature  upon  which  others 
depend  so  largely  for  effectiveness  is  the  one  to  which  to 
entrust  most  suitably  this  protective  function. 

Finally,  what  of  the  student  whose  major  field  is  that 
of  the  social  sciences?  This  subdivision  of  our  question  is 
peculiarly  interesting  because,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  among 
teachers  of  the  social  sciences  and  students  predisposed  to 
those  studies  that  we  find  some  of  the  most  settled  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  classics  as  a  prescribed  subject  in  the  Hbera^ 
curriculum;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  profound 
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conviction  of  classicists  that  classical  study  has  a  funda¬ 
mental  function  in  connection  with  the  social  sciences 
scarcely  second  to  that  which  it  fulfils  for  literature,  as 
well  as  an  ancillary  and  protective  role  analogous  to  that 
which  it  plays  in  the  scientific  student’s  curriculum.  Both 
attitudes  are  easily  accounted  for. 

The  social  sciences  deal  so  immediately  with  the  human 
race  and  its  obvious  interests  that  it  is  natural  for  teachers 
absorbed  in  those  studies  to  distrust  as  unessential  other 
studies  not  conspicuously  contributory,  and  to  resent  the 
appropriation  by  those  studies  of  any  considerable  portion 
of  student  energy  and  time.  Of  the  students  who  wish  to 
specialize  in  social  sciences  this  statement  is  doubly  true, 
because  they  are  young.  To  my  mind  quite  the  most 
hopeful  element  in  our  civilization  is  the  fine  eagerness 
of  youth  to  lay  hold  on  real  things,  to  be  not  part  of  the 
burden  of  the  age,  but  part  of  its  propulsive  force,  to  get 
out  and  push.  But  even  while  we  cherish  and  encourage 
this  desire,  while  we  build  our  hopes  large  upon  it,  we  must 
none  the  less  recognize  and  guard  against  the  defect  of  the 
quality,  that  impatience  of  preparation,  that  aversion  to 
delay  in  achievement  which  inevitably  results  from  the  fact 
that  youth  views  time,  especially  futiu*e  time,  thru  power¬ 
fully  exaggerating  lenses.  To  the  six-year-old  an  event 
postponed  to  next  year  might  as  well  never  happen  at  all, 
and  at  three  times  six  the  freshman  still  suffers  from  the 
same  myopic  vision.  Consequently,  many  of  the  finest 
and  best  of  our  students  unwittingly  league  themselves 
with  the  lazy,  the  incompetent,  and  the  commercially 
minded  in  demanding  a  course  in  social  sciences  stript  of 
entrance  requirements  and  college  prescriptions  in  classics. 
These  fine  natmes  make  the  demand  in  their  haste  to  get 
at  essentials.  The  lazy  and  incompetent  are  eager  to 
abolish  time-tested  and  effective  barriers  to  a  cheaply  won 
degree,  trusting  that  the  new  humanities  will  prove  more 
negotiable  than  the  old,  while  the  commercially  minded  seek 
to  avoid  any  subject  not  capable  of  contributing  directly  to  a 
livelihood.  No  other  means  has  ever  been  found  so  effec- 
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live  in  sifting  out  these  various  brands  of  undesirables  as 
that  furnished  by  the  classics.  It  is  an  ungracious  function, 
but  a  necessary  one,  if  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  to 
mean  anything,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  indi¬ 
viduals  discarded  are  not  thereby  deprived  of  education. 
They  are  merely  prevented  from  seeking  it  where  they  would 
either  find  little  instruction  suited  to  their  needs,  or  else, 
by  the  insistence  of  those  needs,  impair  in  a  large  degree 
the  instruction  offered  to  their  betters. 

But  lest  the  desirable  be  barred  out  along  with  the  un¬ 
desirable,  Infallible  Wisdom-on-the-Faculty  must  take  cog¬ 
nizance  of  the  fact  that  under  present  conditions  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  young  people  of  fine  endowments 
awake  to  the  possibility  or  desirability  of  going  to  college 
too  late  in  their  high  school  course  to  admit  of  preparation 
in  classics.  To  prevent,  in  such  cases,  the  abandonment 
of  college,  or  fruitless  cramming  in  preparation,  I  should 
be  inclined  to  make  one  exception  to  the  requirement  of 
classics  at  entrance.  A  student  who  presented  especially 
good  credentials  from  her  school  might  offer  other  subjects, 
preferably  advanced  standing  in  foreign  languages,  in 
place  of  Latin  or  Greek,  on  condition  that  she  begin  Greek 
immediately  upon  entering  and  continue  it,  in  a  sequence 
of  courses  especially  arranged  for  such  students,  for  not 
less  than  three  years  thereafter.  If  only  half  that  anti¬ 
classicists  tell  us  about  the  time  absorbed  by  high  school 
Latin  is  true,  the  student  who  has  been  free  from  that  study 
and  has  made  good  use  of  the  opportunity  must  have 
advanced  so  far  in  other  lines  as  to  be  able  to  spare  time 
thruout  her  college  career  for  a  single  course  in  Greek, 
without  hampering  her  major  interests.  I  choose  Greek 
rather  than  Latin  because  it  is  a  finer,  and  in  many  respects 
an  easier  language,  and  because  it  offers  a  more  appealing 
literature.  A  brief  period  of  intensive  elementary  study 
will  bring  our  freshman  to  the  literary  aspects  of  the 
language,  and  within  the  time  prescribed  a  judicious  ar¬ 
rangement  of  authors  will  provide  a  precious  initiation. 
Of  course,  this  amount  of  classics  would  be  inadequate 
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for  a  student  of  languages  and  literature,  but  such  a  student 
is  likely  to  offer  Latin  at  entrance, — should  perhaps  be 
required  to  do  so.  In  other  fields  also,  to  be  sure,  the 
student  entering  without  classics  suffers  a  handicap,  but 
to  the  exceptionally  gifted  students,  who  alone  would  be 
allowed  so  to  enter,  the  handicap  should  not  prove  fatal. 

After  the  entrance  requirements  have  sifted  the  candi¬ 
dates,  however,  there  are  still  dangers  to  be  guarded  against. 
The  tendency  to  vocationalize  instruction  in  undergraduate 
college  courses  is  lamentably  strong,  as  was  pointed  out  by 
President  Butler  in  his  Annual  Report  of  November  2, 
1914,  and  one  decidedly  effective  means  of  combatting  that 
tendency  may  be  found  in  the  classics.  They  are  valuable 
adjuncts  and  supports  to  many  sorts  of  vocational  training, 
but  they  can  not  possibly  be  made  themselves  vocational 
save  for  the  extremely  limited  number  of  students  who 
expect  to  teach  Latin  or  Greek  or  do  research  work  in  those 
subjects.  As  a  protection,  then,  against  undesirable  en¬ 
trants  and  against  a  vocationalized  curriculum,  the  classics 
have  their  value  for  the  student  of  the  social  sciences. 

Their  ancillary  function  is  discoverable  in  the  increased 
ability  of  the  classically  trained  student  to  exact  from 
spoken  or  written  words  their  precise  meaning,  and  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  successfully  between  words  and  ideas.  This 
ability,  precious  anywhere,  is  peculiarly  valuable  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  social  sciences.  Sound  thinkers  and 
effective  workers  in  that  field  have  repeatedly  told  me  that 
they  were  constantly  hampered  by  the  tendency  of  other 
people  and  even  of  themselves  to  be  moved  by  words  in¬ 
stead  of  by  ideas.  There  is  more  truth  than  hyperbole 
in  the  assertion  which  Charles  Rann  Kennedy  puts  in  the 
mouth  of  the  soldier  in  The  terrible  meek:  “There  is  great 
power  in  words.  All  the  things  that  ever  get  done  in  the 
world,  good  or  bad,  are  done  by  words.”  Now  the  student 
who  has  been  well  trained  in  the  classics,  in  translating 
Latin  into  English  and  more  especially,  perhaps,  in  trans¬ 
lating  English  into  Latin,  has  learned  to  scrutinize  words 
as  no  other  is  likely  or  able  to  do.  Translation  to  and 
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from  any  foreign  tongue  doubtless  helps  in  this  direction, 
but  the  practise  of  Latin  composition — Greek  composition 
is  hardly  to  be  hoped  for  at  present — is  peculiarly  efficient, 
partly  because  of  the  character  of  the  language,  a  character 
which  almost  compels  clearness  of  expression,  and  partly 
from  the  very  fact  that  Latin  differs  so  widely  from  Eng¬ 
lish.  As  a  result  of  this  difference,  translation  of  the  words 
is  usually  impossible,  and  the  would-be  translator  must  get 
at  the  naked  thought  before  he  can  reclothe  it  in  Roman 
garb,  or,  rather,  before  he  can  give  the  disembodied  idea  a 
Roman  corpus.  Even  freshmen,  in  struggling  with  Latin 
composition,  make  illuminating  discoveries  in  their  mother 
tongue,  and  incidentally  find  their  lot  agreeably  mitigated 
thereby.  Inevitably,  too,  all  this  leads  to  a  more  facile 
and  lucid  use  of  English  on  the  part  of  the  student  himself, 
and  since  straight  thinking  and  accurate  wording  of  the 
thought  are  so  intimately  connected,  this  result  is  no  small 
item  in  the  equipment  of  a  student  dealing  with  matters 
where  straight  thinking  is  so  imperative  and  so  beset  with 
snares  as  it  is  among  the  social  sciences. 

But  more  fundamental  and  important  than  these  pro¬ 
tective  and  ancillary  functions  is  the  preparation  of  the 
student’s  personality  effected  by  classical  studies.  The 
intimate  contact,  even  in  small  areas,  with  a  literature 
distinguished  by  a  significant  content  and  a  masterly 
treatment,  and  thru  that  literature  with  ancient  civiliza¬ 
tion,  can  give  a  breadth  of  sympathy,  a  readiness  and 
sensitiveness  of  perception,  a  sense  of  the  unity  of  humanity, 
which  must  be  more  dearly  bought,  it  seems  to  me,  if 
indeed  it  is  otherwise  purchasable,  in  any  other  way.  The 
contact  with  a  civilization  so  remote  from  ours  in  time 
has  something  the  same  effect  that  contact  with  one  remote 
in  space  may  have  in  enriching  experience.  The  very  fact 
that  the  superficial  semblance  of  the  civilization  is  so 
different  throws  into  more  effective  relief  the  immutable 
essentials,  the  eternal  samenesses,  the  unescapable  unity. 
Surely  thus  is  furnished  the  best  of  backgrounds  against 
which  to  set  the  matter  of  the  social  sciences.  That  it  is 
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background  and  not  the  salient  picture,  itself  constitutes 
the  advantage  of  the  classics,  as  a  preparation,  over  in¬ 
troductory  courses  in  the  social  sciences  themselves.  It  is 
unconscious  preparation,  and  all  the  better  for  that,  a 
beneficent  by-product  developed  while  the  student  is  con¬ 
sciously  striving  for  something  else  and  less.  Many,  I 
fancy,  receive  this  best  gift  of  the  classics  without  noticing 
whence  it  comes,  especially  if  they  never  raise  that  question 
until  the  gift  has  grown  and  developed  and  become  a  con¬ 
spicuous  and  conscious  possession  under  the  influence  of 
later  studies  and  later  life.  I  once  wrote  to  a  friend  of 
exceptionally  fine  mental  endowment  something  of  what 
I  had  felt  and  observed  of  this  power  of  classical  study,  and 
my  conviction  that  Latin  at  least  should  be  required  for 
entrance  to  college  and  prescribed  for  some  time  thereafter. 
She  agreed  that  the  classics  had  the  power  I  ascribed  to 
them,  but  doubted  their  preeminence  in  that  respect.  “I 
remember,”  she  wrote,  “I  gained  that  sympathy  when  Pro¬ 
fessor —  showed  us  why  the  Inquisition  burned  heretics.” 
She  quite  forgot  to  consider  that  at  the  time  of  which  she 
spoke  she  herself  had  had  at  least  twice  as  much  classical 
background  as  that  upon  which  I  was  insisting.  Of  course 
one  can  never  completely  check  the  experiment.  We  can 
not  subject  the  same  personality  to  a  classical  and  to  a  non- 
classical  preparation,  and  lacking  that  completeness  we  can 
not  achieve  demonstration.  But  conviction  does  not  al¬ 
ways  wait  on  demonstration — nor  need  it  so  wait.  As  a 
matter  of  conviction,  I  believe  the  classics  to  be  a  good 
preparation  for  many  phases  of  education  and  of  life  be¬ 
cause  they  touch  life  at  every  point,  and  especially  good 
preparation  for  the  social  sciences,  which  exist  by  virtue 
of  contact  with  life.  None  of  their  problems  is  entirely 
new  or  strange  to  the  student  with  classical  preparation. 
Casually,  unconsciously  or  half  consciously,  he  has  met 
them  or  seen  them  foreshadowed  before,  and  now  they  enter 
his  full  consciousness  with  less  of  shock  or  strain  than  would 
be  otherwise  possible,  and  find,  in  consequence,  a  better 
adjustment  there. 
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There  are  mistaken  souls  who  aver  that  the  same  effect 
may  be  secured  at  less  cost  of  time  and  energy  by  discarding 
the  Latin  or  Greek  originals  for  good  translations  and 
histories  in  English.  But  there  are  no  good  translations, 
nor  can  there  be.  Always  there  stands  against  any 
translation  the  one  inevitable  condemnation:  “It’s  a  very 
pretty  poem,  Mr.  Pope,  but  you  mustn’t  call  it  Homer.’’ 
Ask  the  freshmen  who  quiver  with  sympathy  over  the  de¬ 
struction  of  Alba  Longa  whether  that  could  be  told  in  Eng¬ 
lish.  One  of  them,  in  the  fall  of  1914,  stammering  with 
excitement,  burst  out:  “They — they’re  telling  the  same 
kind  of  thing  in  the  papers  now,  but  they  don’t  do  it  nearly 
so  well.’’  She  was  right,  but  it  was  not  the  war  corre¬ 
spondent’s  fault.  He  could  not  pack  all  the  poignancy 
of  pathos  and  tragedy  into  a  few  words  with  the  weight 
in  the  right  place  and  let  his  reader  have  the  full  impact 
of  it  on  a  limited  area  of  sensibility.  The  poor  man  had  to 
write  in  English.  As  for  the  histories,  no  statement  of 
facts  and  inferences  by  an  alien  can  take  the  student  back 
into  the  heart  of  ancient  Rome  as  can  his  grip  on  a  frag¬ 
ment,  however  small,  of  that  heart  of  ancient  Rome  itself. 
And  nothing  comes  so  near  being  the  soul  of  a  people  in 
tangible  form  as  the  language  of  that  people.  The  very 
syntax  is  conditioned  by  the  habits  of  thought  of  the  people 
and  must  be  so  interpreted.  A  friend  who  has  won  notable 
success  in  the  field  of  social  sciences,  both  as  student  and  as 
practitioner  in  important  public  capacities,  told  me,  in 
speaking  of  a  course  in  history  of  a  critical  and  analytic 
sort,  the  most  popular  course  of  a  most  popular  professor, 
that  he  got  the  most  out  of  those  portions  of  the  course 
where  he  was  sent  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  original  sources. 
Nor  need  it  be  beyond  the  bounds  of  under-class  scholar¬ 
ship,  as  some  assert,  to  possess  some  measiu'e  of  the  insight 
which  these  ancient  sources  give.  The  student  may  not  be 
able  to  read  Herodotus  or  Velleius  Paterculus  easily  in 
large  quantities,  but  a  very  small  quantity  is  vastly  better 
than  none  at  all.  That  is  the  happy  magic  of  it — that  so 
small  an  amount  can  leaven  many  pages  of  translations, 
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when  lack  of  time  compels  resort  to  them.  The  more  the 
original  is  used,  the  better,  but  even  if  the  student  has 
read  no  farther  than  his  freshman  Livy  he  will  ever  after 
read  translations  of  other  historians  with  a  different  sense 
of  their  reality. 

I  am  aware  of  the  innumerable  other  objections  raised 
against  the  study  of  the  classics  in  school  or  college,  but 
I  may  not  take  the  space  to  show  here  how  invalid  they  are. 
I  may  merely  assert  the  fact,  and  briefly  hint  at  a  few  of  the 
most  common  objections  and  the  answers  to  them.  The 
study  does  require  intelligence,  but  to  no  extraordinary 
degree.  It  does  require  expenditure  of  time,  but  not  an 
exorbitant  amount,*  if  the  time  be  well  expended,  and  the 
returns,  tho  not  always  immediate  and  obvious,  are  ample 
and  inevitable.  It  is  true — and  this  is  the  one  charge  that 
demands  severe  self-searching  on  the  part  of  teachers  of 
the  classics — that  the  beneficent  results  claimed  for  such 
study  do  not  in  fact  always  occur.  Everyone  can  point 
to  persons  who  have  past  thru  a  series  of  courses  in  Latin 
and  Greek  and  gained  no  perceptible  degree  of  the  benefits 
I  have  described.  A  good  many  people  can  even  point  to 
themselves  as  conspicuous  examples  of  such  failure — and 
do  so  point,  with  immense  satisfaction.  They  have  for¬ 
gotten  Themistocles  and  the  Seriphian:  “I  should  not 
have  become  famous  had  I  been  a  native  of  Seriphus,  neither 
would  you,  had  you  been  an  Athenian.”  They  fail  to  notice, 
in  their  zeal  to  discredit  the  classics,  that  they  could  bring 
the  same  accusation  against  any  subject  under  the  sun. 
There  never  was  any  honest  and  efficient  teacher  who  did 
not  have  moments  of  discouragement  when  the  return 
seemed  pitifully  small  for  the  time  and  energy  expended, 
when  cui  bono  came  most  readily  to  the  lips.  But  the  de- 

®  In  a  country  town  of  my  acquaintance,  for  instance,  the  child  who 
enters  the  public  school  in  the  kindergarten  and  proceeds  to  graduation 
from  high  school,  having  taken  all  the  vocal  music  and  all  the  Latin  he  can 
get  at  public  expense,  has  spent  just  about  the  same  amount  of  time  in  each 
subject.  Had  he  taken  only  the  prescribed  measure  of  each,  the  music  would 
have  taken  nearly  twice  as  mueh.  He  is  neither  a  finished  vocalist  nor  a 
finished  Latinist,  but  he  has  his  profits  in  both  directions — analogous  in  more 
ways  than  one. 
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pression  past,  and  even  while  it  lasted  he  did  not  blame  his 
subject  for  it.  There  are  failures  in  every  field,  but  no 
teacher — not  even  a  teacher  of  the  social  sciences — ^would 
be  willing  to  see  his  subject  tried  for  its  life  on  the  evidence 
of  those  failures.  The  results  that  I  have  ascribed  to 
classical  study  do  occur.  All  that  I  have  set  down,  and 
many  others,  have  occurred  within  my  own  observation, 
not  only  in  the  case  of  especially  gifted  students  but  in 
those  of  very  ordinary  mental  calibre.  Indeed,  it  has  been 
the  latter  class  of  whose  development  I  have  been  most 
interestedly  observant,  since  I  subscribe  heartily  to  Pro¬ 
fessor  Hayes’s  assertion that  “the  character  of  society 
today  and  its  possibilities  of  progress  depend  upon  the 
degree  to  which  the  social  store  (i.  e.,  the  ripened  culture 
of  the  ages,  alluded  to  in  his  preceding  sentence)  becomes 
the  possession  not  of  a  few  fortunates,  but  of  all.” 

If  the  best  results  of  classical  study  do  not  occur  in  every” 
case,  the  reasons  for  this  failure  are  in  no  way  intrinsic  in 
the  subject.  They  are  to  be  found  outside  it,  and  are 
capable  of  removal  by  an  intelligent,  earnest,  and  determined 
cooperation  of  educational  forces.  It  is  such  cooperation 
that  supporters  of  the  classics  deeply  desire,  not  only 
cooperation  among  teachers  of  all  subjects,  but  co¬ 
operation  with  the  teachers  of  school  principals  and  super¬ 
intendents,  and,  above  all,  of  parents.  It  will  take  all 
that  to  set  matters  right,  to  do  away  with  overwork,  over¬ 
crowded  classes,  professional  jealousy,  administrative 
hostility,  and  other  hampering  conditions  of  work.  Still 
more  is  such  cooperation  demanded  to  protect  oim  young 
people  from  those  forces  which  operate  to  unfit  them  for 
classical  study.  Perhaps  the  most  powerful  agent  in  this 
unfitting  process  is  a  social  one,  the  constant  pressure, 
motived  more  or  less  consciously  by  commercial  ideals, 
which  urges  the  student  to  avoid  Latin  and  Greek  when 
possible,  and,  if  obliged  to  take  either  of  them,  to  spend 
upon  it  as  little  energy  as  is  compatible  with  getting  thru — 
*  In  Education  for  personality,  The  Educational  Review  for  December, 
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above  all,  never  to  expect  or  acknowledge  any  interest, 
pleasure,  or  proht  in  the  study.  Young  people  are  pe¬ 
culiarly  susceptible  to  popular  opinion.  Of  them  it  is 
especially  true  that  the  “direction  of  ambition  is  socially 
determined,”  and  your  high  school  boy  or  girl  would  blush 
to  be  caught  going  counter  to  the  tradition  of  his  tribe. 
Only  a  few  days  ago  an  acquaintance  told  me  of  her  boy, 
fourteen  years  old,  beginning  Latin  and  enjoying  it,  as  his 
cheerful  eagerness,  industry,  and  efficiency  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  his  lessons  betrayed.  But  when  asked  how  he 
liked  Latin  he  gave  the  formulaic  answer  of  the  high  school 
pupil,  an  answer  which  quite  possibly  deceived  himself, 
even  if  it  did  not  mislead  his  discerning  questioner. 

Finally,  such  universal  cooperation  is  necessary  if  teachers 
of  the  classics  are  to  insist  successfully  on  proper  standards 
for  themselves.  Neither  classics  nor  any  other  subject 
will  produce  vital  results  unless  it  is  vitally  taught.  No 
teacher  can  educate  for  personality  unless  he  himself 
possesses  personality.  He  may  have  all  the  erudition 
obtainable,  but  unless  he  can  get  it  across,  not  as  erudition 
but  as  life,  he  had  better  shut  himself  up  in  a  library  and 
let  boys  and  girls  alone.  Classics  must  be  humanly  taught. 
That,  of  course,  does  not  mean  that  they  may  be  slackly 
taught.  Thoroness,  especially  at  the  beginning,  is  a 
sine  qua  non  for  all  availability  thereafter.  It  need  scarcely 
be  said,  either,  that  in  exalting  personality  I  do  not  in  the 
least  decry  or  belittle  learning.  I  wish  there  were  more  of 
it  among  teachers  of  the  classics.  They  can  not  have  too 
much  if  they  use  it  rightly,  and  those  who  do  not  so  use  it 
would  do  no  better  if  they  possest  less  of  it.  It  is  a  dreadful 
pity  that  so  many  pupils  in  small,  remote  schools  get  their 
introduction  to  the  classics  from  teachers  who  have  had 
nothing  beyond  high  school  education,  but  it  is  a  far  greater 
pity  that  so  many  more  are  under  the  tuition  of  men  and 
women  who  have  no  vitality  and  force,  who  are  utterly 
unable  to  transmit  to  their  pupils  the  sacred  fire  that  must 
burn  in  the  soul  of  every  teacher  worthy  of  the  name.  No 
wonder  the  classics  seem  dead  and  dry  when  those  ad- 
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jectives  are  applicable  to  the  teachers  of  them.  Such  a 
teacher  will  sterilize  any  subject,  but  the  effect  is  more 
obvious  in  the  classics  because  they  have  no  merely  specious 
appeal,  no  parlor  tricks.  It  must  be  deep  crying  unto  deep 
or  nothing  at  all.  The  classics  do  indeed  touch  life  at 
every  point,  but  it  must  be  thru  a  hving  medium.  Some 
profound  conviction  there  must  be,  too — some  driving  force. 
It  was  significant  that  the  only  live  teacher  discovered  at 
college  by  the  hero  of  The  Harbor  wrought  with  the  con¬ 
viction  that  literature  and  life  are  one.  He  made  them  one, 
in  consequence,  for  his  students. 

Needless  to  say  there  are  already  many  such  teachers, 
tho  there  should  be  more.  Many  schools  there  are,  too, 
both  pubhc  and  private — tho,  again,  there  should  be  more — 
where  the  classics  are  taught  under  favorable  conditions, 
with  consequent  adequate  results.  With  all  the  existent 
drawbacks  Latin  and  Greek  are  even  now  contributing 
mightily  to  the  ends  of  the  liberal  education.  InfalHble 
Wisdom-on-the-Faculty,  therefore,  need  not  wait  for  the 
consummation  of  those  reforms  and  improvements  so 
earnestly  desired  and  striven  for  by  lovers  of  the  classics, 
before  including  appropriate  measure  of  those  subjects  in 
any  group  of  studies  arranged  for  a  liberal  education, 
whether  as  the  main  structure  or  corner  stone  in  language 
and  literature,  as  a  practical  assistance  and  a  gracious 
leaven  in  natural  sciences,  or  as  a  more  subtle  but  none  the 
less  powerful  and  beneficent  factor  in  the  field  of  social 
sciences. 

That  increasing  responsibihties  and  obligations  are  about 
to  be  laid  upon  the  hberal  curriculum  no  one  can  doubt 
whose  eyes  are  at  all  keen  to  the  signs  of  the  times.  Every¬ 
where  in  the  spoken  and  written  words  of  thoughtful  and 
farseeing  persons  we  find  recognition,  daily  more  explicit, 
of  the  inherent  defect  of  those  materialistic  ideals — ma¬ 
terialistic  even  in  their  most  admirable  and  altruistic  aspects 
— which  have  of  late  most  potently  shaped  our  civilization. 
Significant  utterances  of  commanding  intellects,  thru  divers 
mediums  and  on  widely  varied  topics,  are  at  the  present  time 
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almost  startlingly  convergent  upon  this  theme.  More 
emphasis  upon  the  things  of  the  mind  and  of  the  spirit  is 
the  exigent  need  of  today,  not  merely  lest  success  in  the 
struggle  for  universal  efficiency  and  economic  salvation 
yield  but  Dead  Sea  fruit,  but  even  lest  that  struggle  fail  to 
reach  the  very  goal  it  strains  for.  Where  it  has  had  a 
measure  of  success,  it  has  had  it,  we  begin  to  see,  less  by 
material  power  than  by  virtue  of  intellect  and  spirit;  where 
it  has  failed,  it  has  failed  for  lack  of  those  qualities.  So  all 
our  hopes  for  a  better  future  must  depend  ultimately  upon 
the  development  of  ideals  of  civilization  shaped  by  intellec¬ 
tual  and  spiritual  forces,  embodied  and  kinetic  in  men  and 
women.  And  for  the  fostering  of  those  forces  we  look  most 
naturally  and  justly  to  the  liberal  education,  education  for 
personality,  education  concerned  not  merely  with  the 
making  of  a  livelihood  but  with  the  making  of  men  and 
women.  That  this  education  may  not  be  found  lacking 
in  its  function  is  not  only  the  wish  and  hope  but  the  stead¬ 
fast  determination  of  every  earnest  and  forceful  teacher; 
but  none,  perhaps,  feels  the  responsibility  more  keenly, 
more  humbly,  or  more  confidently  than  he  whose  ministry 
it  is  to  bring  to  this  younger  generation  the  ripened  culture 
of  the  ages  from  the  well-stored  garners  of  Greece  and 
Rome.  Grace  GoodaeE 

Barnard  College 
Columbia  University 


V 

QUAMDIU,  O  DOMINE,  QUAMDIU! 

[The  following  discussion  is  not  taken  from  the  annals  of  an  institution 
for  the  feeble-minded,  as  one  reading  it  might  suspect,  but  from  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Record  of  January  26,  1917.  It  represents  an  expenditure  of 
time  and  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  ] 

Mr.  Overman — I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  appropriation  bill. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the  Senate,  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.  R.  18542)  making  appropriations 
for  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  expenses  of  the  Government  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1918,  and  for  other  piuT)oses. 


Mr.  Chamberlain — Mr.  President,  I  offer  the  amendment  which  I  sent 
to  the  desk. 

The  Presiding  Officer — The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Secretary— ; At  the  end  of  line  2,  page  103,  it  is  proposed  to  insert 
the  following  proviso: 

Provided,  That  no  part  of  the  appropriations  made  for  the  Bureau  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  whether  for  salaries  or  expenses  or  any  other  purpose  connected  there¬ 
with,  shall  be  used  in  connection  with  any  money  contributed  or  tendered 
by  the  General  Education  Board  or  any  corporate  or  other  organization  or 
individual  in  any  way  associated  with  it,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  or  con¬ 
tributed  or  tendered  by  any  corporation  or  individual  other  than  such  as  may 
be  contributed  by  State,  county,  or  municipal  agencies;  nor  shall  the  Bureau 
of  Education  receive  any  moneys  for  salaries  or  any  other  purpose  for  the 
General  Education  Board  or  any  corporate  or  other  organization  or  indi¬ 
vidual  in  any  way  associated  with  it,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  or  contrib¬ 
uted  or  tendered  by  any  corporation  or  individual  other  than  such  as  may 
be  contributed  by  State,  covmty,  or  municipal  agencies,  except  by  act  of  Con¬ 
gress  authorizing  the  same.  Any  person  violating  any  or  either  of  the  terms 
of  this  proviso  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  convic¬ 
tion  thereof  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $1,000  or  by  imprison¬ 
ment  for  not  less  than  six  months,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment, 
as  the  court  may  determine. 

Mr,  Chamberlain — Mr.  President,  my  reason  for  presenting  this  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  pending  bill  is  because  of  the  activities  that  have  been  indulged 
in  thru  the  Bureau  of  Education  by  agencies  which  seem  to  me  to  be  inimical 
to  the  education  of  the  youth  of  this  country,  A  little  over  a  year  ago  I 
introduced,  and  there  was  past  thru  the  Senate,  a  resolution  calling  upon 
the  secretaries  of  the  different  executive  departments  for  information  showing 
what  funds  were  contributed  by  either  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  or  the 
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Carnegie  Foundation  to  the  activities  of  the  several  bureaus  of  this  Govern¬ 
ment.  There  was  a  reply  from  each  one  of  the  departments — from  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  the  Department  of  Commerce,  the  Department 
of  Labor,  the  Department  of  the  Interior;  in  fact,  from  all  the  departments 
of  the  Government — and  the  reply  in  every  case  in  answer  to  that  resolution 
was,  in  substance,  that  there  were  no  moneys  being  received  from  either  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  or  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  for  the  work  of  those 
several  departments  or  their  bureaus. 

Now,  that  reply  from  the  Bureau  of  Education  was  measurably  true.  It 
stated  a  part  of  the  truth,  but  it  did  not  state  all  of  the  truth.  Acting  upon 
information  that  I  have  since  received,  I  find  that  while  it  may  be  true  that 
there  is  no  money  being  received  from  either  of  these  foundations  directly, 
yet  moneys  are  being  paid  in  the  way  of  salaries  to  individuals  who  are  in 
the  employ  of  these  different  corporate  agencies,  and  they  are  at  the  same 
time  nominally  employees  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  because 
they  are  also  on  the  pay  roll  of  the  United  States  at  salaries  of  $i  per  annum. 
In  other  words,  the  main  salaries  are  paid  by  those  who  I  claim  ought  not  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  education  of  the  children  of  this  country.  I 
know  not  from  whence  the  money  comes  for  these  different  salaries. 

When  my  attention  was  directed  to  the  fact  that  that  resolution  stated 
the  truth  only  in  part,  I  prepared  another  resolution,  more  searching  and 
direct  in  terms,  and  it,  too,  was  past  by  the  Senate.  A  reply  has  just  come 
from  the  Bureau  of  Education,  to  which  the  request  was  alone  directed  this 
time.  The  reply,  Mr.  President,  shows  a  condition  of  things  that  this  Gov¬ 
ernment  ought  to  crush  now  and  put  an  end  to  methods  that  ought  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  only  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  If  any  individual  or  cor¬ 
poration  wants  to  contribute  money  to  the  Bureau  of  Education  or  to  the 
Agricultural  Department,  or  to  any  other  department  of  the  Government, 
there  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  the  consent  of  Congress  should  not  be 
received  as  a  condition  precedent  to  the  acceptance  of  these  or  any  other 
gifts. 

I  presume  the  attention  of  the  Senate  has  not  been  called  to  the  report 
that  just  came  in.  It  has  been  printed  by  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
to  whom  the  report  was  referred. 

Mr.  Overman — When  was  it  referred  to  the  Appropriations  Committee? 

Mr.  Chamberlain — It  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
on  the  19th  of  January.  Probably  it  ought  to  have  gone  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  but  it  went  to  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

It  will  appear  from  this  report,  Mr.  President,  that  there  are  innumerable 
persons  on  the  pay  roll  of  the  Biu'eau  of  Education  acting  in  different  capaci¬ 
ties  where  the  salaries  paid  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  are  $i 
per  annum  and  where  the  salaries  paid  by  outside  agencies  run  up  as  high  as 
six,  eight,  and  ten  thousand  dollars  per  annum. 

Mr.  Overman — Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

The  Presiding  Officer  (Mr  Thompson  in  the  chair) — Does  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  yield  to  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Chamberlain — I  yield. 

Mr.  Overman — I  should  like  to  know,  if  the  Senator  can  furnish  me  the 
information,  why  a  man  getting  $10,000  is  put  on  the  Government  pay  roll 
at  $1.  Can  the  Senator  give  me  any  information  as  to  that? 
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Mr.  Chamberlain — Mr.  President,  I  am  frank  to  say  that  I  have  not  had 
the  opportimity  to  give  the  subject  the  investigation  to  which  it  is  entitled 
since  the  report  came  in,  because  I  have  been  engaged  all  the  time  with  the 
Military  Affairs  Committee;  but  my  own  impression  is  that  the  persons 
named  in  the  report  have,  to  some  extent,  the  benefit  of  the  franking  laws 
thru  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

Let  me  illustrate  what  might  well  happen:  Some  great  educator  of  this 
coimtry,  who  may  be  ever  so  highly  respected  by  our  people,  writes  a  thesis 
on  some  great  educational  subject  that  may  be  very  near  to  the  hearts  of 
the  American  people,  and  yet  he  has  no  way  of  getting  it  before  the  people 
except  as  he  may  be  able  to  pay  to  get  his  literature  distributed,  or  in  so  far 
as  he  may  be  able  to  get  the  press  to  publish  it;  and  yet  one  of  these  pets 
of  the  Bm-eau  of  Education,  Mr.  President,  may  get  his  answer  to  it,  or  his 
own  view,  before  the  American  people  thru  the  franking  privilege.  This 
may  not  be  done  directly,  but  ways  may  be  and  are  devised  to  accomplish 
it,  as  I  shall  hereafter  show. 

Mr.  Smoot  and  Mr.  Jones  addrest  the  Chair. 

The  Presiding  Officer — Does  the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Utah? 

Mr.  Chamberlain — I  do. 

Mr.  Smoot — I  can  not  see  how  that  can  possibly  be  done — I  mean,  under 
the  law  now  existing.  There  is  no  franking  privilege  granted  to  any  indi¬ 
vidual  in  a  bureau  or  a  department,  and  the  only  things  that  can  be  distributed 
under  the  franking  privilege  are  governmental  documents.  Senate  documents, 
or  House  documents.  Of  'course  if  they  were  made  Senate  documents  or 
House  documents  or  governmental  documents,  then  of  course  they  could 
go  thru  the  mails  free;  but  in  order  to  do  that  of  course  they  would  have  to 
have  the  head  of  the  bureau  or  the  head  of  the  department  have  them  printed 
as  department  documents. 

Mr.  Chamberlain — I  am  going  to  call  your  attention  now  to  what  has 
already  developed  in  connection  with  this  matter,  in  answer  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  and  the  suggestion  of  the  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  Smoot — I  do  not  say  that  it  is  not  done.  I  am  only  saying  to  the 
Senator  that  the  only  way  that  I  can  see  how  it  could  be  done  is  as  I  have 
suggested.  I  do  not  say  that  it  has  not  been  done  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Jones — Mr.  President — 

The  Presiding  Officer — Does  the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Washington? 

Mr.  Chamberlain — I  do. 

Mr.  Jones — I  was  just  going  to  suggest  that  they  take  that  means  of 
making  it  a  public  document  or  an  oflficial  document  of  the  bureau,  and  it 
not  only  goes  out,  possibly,  under  the  Government  frank,  but  also  with  the 
apparent  stamp  of  approval  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  Chamberlain — ^Yes;  it  goes  out  from  a  Federal  bureau. 

Mr.  Smoot — Then,  of  course,  the  department  itself  assumes  that  it  is  a 
Government  document,  and  has  it  printed  as  such. 

Mr.  Chamberlain — Yes,  sir. 

When  I  introduced  this  resolution  I  began  to  get  letters  from  all  over  this 
coimtry  in  reference  to  it  and  commending  my  course.  I  received  this  mom- 
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ing  a  letter  from  an  educational  institution  at  River  Falls,  Wis.,  as  to  the 
methods  that  were  being  adopted  to  corrupt  or  change  the  educational  meth¬ 
ods  in  vogue,  and  that  have  been  in  vogue  for  a  good  many  years,  and  direct¬ 
ing  them  along  channels  that  they  ought  not  to  go.  Among  other  gentle¬ 
men  who  have  written  me  letters  on  this  subject  is  Mr.  William  H.  Allen, 
director  of  the  Institute  for  Public  Service,  City  Hall  Square,  51  Chambers 
Street,  New  York  City. 

As  soon  as  this  resolution  was  introduced  he  took  up  the  matter  with  me. 
I  do  not  know  what  relation  he  may  have  to  any  other  institution  so  far  as 
this  subject  is  concerned,  and  I  do  not  care,  but  I  wrote  to  him  and  I  wanted 
to  know  more,  and  I  am  apologizing  to  the  Senate  because  I  have  not  had 
time  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  this  thing.  I  received  a  letter  from  him  on  the 
1 8th — that  was  the  day  before  this  report  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  and  the  letter  was  written  before  the  report  was  printed — 
and  I  take  the  liberty  of  reading  his  reply  to  the  Senate,  in  order  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  to  this  matter.  Mr.  Allen  has  had  ex¬ 
perience  in  work  of  this  kind,  and  I  am  indebted  to  him  for  the  information 
which  his  letter  gives  and  for  the  suggestions  he  makes.  He  says  amongst 
other  things: 

“Very  many  thanks  for  your  letter  of  January  12  referring  to  the  resolution 
introduced  by  you  re  foundations  and  asking  for  information  which  I  may 
have  with  respect  to  Rockefeller  and  Carnegie  Foundations,  etc. 

“May  I  first  make  a  suggestion  or  two  with  regard  to  the  resolution  itself, 
namely,  that  when  reviewing  the  information  furnished  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  you  have  in  mind: 

“i.  The  franking  privileges  given  to  a  number  of  agencies  or  individuals, 
as,  for  example.  Prof.  Judd,  of  the  University  of  Chicago — ” 

Now,  nobody  will  ever  charge  that  institution  with  being  entirely  free  from 
the  Rockefeller  influence — 

“ostensibly  to  conduct  an  investigation  for  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  This  has  meant  in  several  instances  not  merely  that  private  individuals 
have  sent  out  questionnaires  without  postage  cost,  but  that  their  reports 
have  been  issued  by  the  bureau  at  public  expense  and — which  is  more  im¬ 
portant — in  the  name  of  the  bureau.” 

So  that  you  see  pamphlets  and  documents  emanating  from  the  Chicago 
University  go  out  with  the  stamp  of  approval,  as  the  Senator  from  Washing¬ 
ton  says,  of  the  Government  on  them.  That  is  not  right.  It  ought  to  be 
stopt,  and  it  will  be  when  the  people  vmderstand  it. 

Mr.  Overman — With  the  Government  frank? 

Mr.  Chamberlain — ^Yes.  I  am  not  questioning  the  integrity  of  its  meth¬ 
ods  at  all.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it;  but  in  the  very  nature  of  things 
no  single  educational  institution  in  this  country  ought  to  be  permitted  to  send 
out  its  views  with  the  stamp  of  approval  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  when  there  are  so  many  other  institutions  that  might  not  approve  of 
them  at  all. 

Mr.  Smoot — Mr  President — 

The  Presiding  Officer — Does  the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Utah? 

Mr.  Chamberlain — I  do. 
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Mr.  Smoot — In  order  that  it  shall  be  printed  as  a  departmental  document 
it  must  of  necessity  carry  with  it  the  endorsement  of  the  department,  or 
else  it  would  not  be  a  departmental  document. 

Mr.  Chamberlain — That  is  just  what  I  am  complaining  of — that  when¬ 
ever  these  pets  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  come  to  him  with  a 
document,  he  can  easily  find  a  way  to  make  it  a  Government  publication 
and  give  it  the  franking  privilege,  whereas  some  man  who  happened  not  to 
be  so  well  favored  by  the  bureau  might  knock  at  the  door  until  doomsday 
and  not  have  his  document  receive  any  governmental  recognition,  so  that  it, 
too,  could  go  out. 

Mr.  Smoot — Do  I  understand  the  Senator  to  assume,  at  least,  if  not  to  claim, 
that  these  men  who  receive  $i  per  annum  compensation  from  the  department 
are  the  pets  of  the  department? 

Mr.  Chamberlain — Some  of  them;  yes.  I  make  that  charge  here  and 
now. 

Mr.  Works — Mr.  President — 

The  Presiding  Officer — Does  the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  California? 

Mr.  Chamberlain — I  do. 

Mr.  Works — Is  it  not  to  be  presumed  that  they  all  are? 

Mr.  Chamberlain — Yes;  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  they  all  are. 

Mr.  Works — I  am  a  little  in  doubt,  however,  whether  this — 

Mr.  Chamberlain — If  the  Senator  is  going  to  call  attention  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  itself,  will  he  not  wait  until  I  get  rid  of  this  matter?  Then  I  shall  be 
glad  to  have  any  suggestions  made  with  reference  to  the  amendment.  My 
purpose  is  to  cut  out  these  private  activities,  and  to  let  the  Government 
itself  control  the  education  of  the  youth  of  this  country  in  its  own  way. 

Secondly,  Mr.  Allen  calls  my  attention  to  matters  that  I  ought  to  consider 
and  that  the  Senate  ought  to  consider.  He  says  further: 

“2.  Persons  whose  salaries  are  paid  from  private  funds,  and  whose  work 
is  really  that  of  private  agencies,  have  been  attached  to  the  United  States 
Bureau,  written  letters  in  its  name,  etc.  Personally,  I  believe  this  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  thing,  provided  there  is  supervision  by  the  bureau,  which  will  prevent 
its  being  exploited.” 

Mr.  Overman — Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  inquire  if  the  Senator 
knows  whether  the  stationery  that  they  use  is  furnished  to  these  people  by 
the  Government?  The  stationery  bills  at  this  time  are  very  large,  and  we 
have  had  to  increase  the  appropriations  for  that  purpose  to  a  certain  extent. 
Can  the  Senator  tell  me  whether  or  not  stationery  is  furnished  these  officers 
who  get  $i  per  annum  from  the  Government? 

Mr.  Chamberlain — I  do  not  know  about  that.  I  would  not  undertake 
to  say.  If  I  were  to  be  permitted  to  express  my  personal  opinion  about  this 
matter,  I  would  say  that  the  whole  bureau  and  its  methods  ought  to  be  in¬ 
vestigated  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  I  think  the  people  of  this 
country  ought  to  know,  just  as  they  did  in  the  case  of  the  Agricultural  De¬ 
partment,  just  where  these  activities  come  from  and  who  is  putting  up  the 
money.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  is  big  enough  and  able  to 
put  up  all  the  money  necessary  to  educate  the  children  or  to  direct  the  educa¬ 
tional  institutions  as  the  people  may  see  fit. 
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Mr.  Jones — Mr.  President — 

The  Presiding  Officer — Does  the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Washington? 

Mr.  Chamberlain — I  do. 

Mr.  Jones — Does  the  report  that  the  Senator  has  set  out  the  names  of  the 
persons  and  the  institutions  from  which  their  compensation  really  comes? 

Mr.  Chamberlain — ^Yes. 

Mr.  Jones — I  wondered  about  that,  because  I  had  printed  in  the  Record  of 
the  last  session,  at  page  12028,  a  compilation  that  I  got  from  the  Department 
of  Education  which  showed  that  there  were  144  of  these  special  officers. 

Mr.  Chamberlain — I  was  not  advised  of  that.  I  wish  I  had  seen  it. 

Mr.  Jones — This  matter  was  called  to  my  attention,  and  I  wrote  to  all 
the  departments  of  the  Government  asking  them  to  send  to  me  the  number 
and  list  of  names  of  those  who  were  in  their  employ  at  nominal  salaries,  the 
balance  of  their  compensation  being  paid  by  some  one  else.  That  is  printed 
beginning  at  page  12027  of  the  Record  of  last  session;  and  under  the  report 
of  the  Bureau  of  Education  they  give  a  list  comprising  144  names,  giving  the 
names  of  the  individuals  and  the  agency  that  pays  the  real  salary  to  them. 
I  did  not  know  whether  this  report  furnished  that  or  not. 

Mr.  Chamberlain — I  think  it  does.  I  think  it  fmnishes  the  whole  busi¬ 
ness.  I  have  not  read  it,  but  I  shall  ask  to  have  it  printed  in  the  Record  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks. 

Let  me  say  here  that  Mr.  Allen  had  to  do,  if  I  mistake  not,  with  the  In¬ 
dustrial  Commission,  and  investigated  this  branch  of  the  subject.  I  have 
not  had  an  opportunity  to  look  into  it,  but  I  think  the  Senate  will  find  that 
there  is  published  in  that  some  of  the  results  of  his  investigation. 

Mr.  Allen  says: 

“3.  Another  kind  of  service  which  can  do  much  injury  is  free  service  by 
persons  who  have  influence  with  the  commissioner  and  who  write  opinions 
about  educational  work  for  incorporation  in  the  commissioner’s  report.” 

Now,  note  this.  This  is  a  reputable  man,  I  assume.  I  do  not  know  him 
personally: 

“Last  year  I  protested  against  one  such  case  because  an  admirable  piece  of 
work  which  was  nearly  100  per  cent  successful  for  eight  normal  schools  in 
Wisconsin  was  disparagingly  and  almost  casually  disposed  of  by  the  United 
States  commissioner,  who  partially  shifted  the  responsibility  by  saying  it 
was  the  opinion  of  Prof.  Judd,  of  the  University  of  Chicago.” 

The  same  professor  who  has  the  benefit  of  the  franking  privilege  in  order 
to  send  out  his  effusions  to  the  people  of  this  country.  What  show  has  an 
individual  as  against  such  influence  as  that — a  man  who  is  paid  $6,000  a  year, 
and  the  Government  pays  him  one  dollar? 

Mr.  Poindexter — One  dollar  a  year? 

Mr.  Chamberlain — ^Yes,  sir;  one  dollar  a  year. 

Mr.  Wadsworth — What  is  the  purpose  of  that  one  dollar? 

Mr.  Chamberlain — I  suppose  it  is  to  give  them  standing  as  officials  of 
the  Government.  I  do  not  know  what  else  it  is  given  for.  I  want  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  this  subject  was  gone  into  here  a  year  or  two  ago  in 
reference  to  the  Agricultural  Department.  Here  was  this  great  branch  of 
the  public  service  honeycombed  with  these  same  influences  that  I  am  com¬ 
plaining  about  now.  Congress  very  promptly  took  the  matter  in  hand,  the 
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Senate  will  remember,  and  fixt  it  so  that  they  could  not  do  it  unless  they  did 
it  in  some  underhand  way.  To  avoid  the  suggestion  which  came  to  us  at 
that  time  that  these  particular  foimdations  were  doing  the  work,  they  have 
now  split  up  into  little  subsidiary  corporations  and  are  operating  in  other 
ways,  so  that  the  original  foundations  do  not  appear  to  be  doing  the  work. 

I  call  attention  here  to  this  further  remark  of  Mr.  Allen: 

“Certain  influences  have  been  able  to  get  free  publication  for  doctors’  theses 
and  speeches.  For  instance,  the  United  States  bureau  spent  public  funds 
to  circulate  broadcast  a  criticism  of  Charles  W.  Eliot,  which  was  also  cir¬ 
culated  broadcast  by  the  General  Education  Board  as  one  of  its  occasional 
papers.” 

Is  that  a  square  deal  for  an  eminent  man  like  Dr.  Eliot?  He  may  differ 
with  us  all  very  radically  in  his  theories  of  education  and  civic  government 
and  everything  else;  but  we  ought  not  to  let  an  individual  come  in  and  at 
the  expense  of  the  Government  circulate  an  answer  to  Dr.  Eliot’s  suggestions 
published  by  him  as  a  private  citizen.  Put  them  on  the  same  footing.  I 
have  no  objection  to  that.  If  President  Judd  or  anyone  else  wants  to  criticize 
and  analyze  Dr.  Eliot’s  views,  however,  he  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  do 
it  as  a  Federal  agent  and  in  what  purports  to  be  a  document  issued  under 
a  bureau  of  this  Government. 

“A  great  deal  of  literature  is  still  current — ” 

says  Mr.  Allen — 

“that  never  ought  to  have  been  printed  by  the  United  States  bureau  and  ought 
now  to  be  scrapt;  but  it  is  notorious  in  school  circles  that  a  little  clique  of 
schoolmen  can  get  anything  printed  by  themselves  or  proteges  which  they 
will  offer. 

“4.  Another  kind  of  influence  which  is  perhaps  even  more  serious  is  the 
influence  of  foundations  which  keeps  the  United  States  bureau  from  protest¬ 
ing  against  work  that  is  shoddy  and  unfair.  The  Maryland  survey  of  last 
year  will,  I  fear,  be  highly  commended  in  the  next  annual  report  of  the  com¬ 
missioner.  It  has  seldom  been  equalled  for  shoddy  work.  Partly  because 
of  foundation  influence  and  partly  because  the  United  States  bureau  is  living 
in  a  glass  house.  On  surveys  it  is  hamstrung  when  it  comes  to  telling  the 
truth  about  foundation  siarveys.” 

Whether  there  is  any  merit  in  that  or  not,  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  pre¬ 
tend  to  draw  any  conclusions  with  reference  to  these  various  contentions; 
but  what  I  am  complaining  of  is  that  it  is  possible  to  do  these  things  under  a 
governmental  bureau. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  take  time  to  read  the  whole  letter,  but  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  letter  I  am  going  to  ask  to  have  printed  as  a  part  of  my  remarks 
the  "Memorandum  re  Rockefeller  and  Carnegie  Foundations”  furnished  me 
by  Mr.  Allen.  Inquiries  brought  forth  the  following  facts  from  the  founda¬ 
tions  themselves — 

Mr.  Overman — ^Why  not  read  it? 

Mr.  Chamberlain — I  think  it  ought  to  be  read,  but  I  dislike  to  take  the 
time  of  the  Senate  to  do  so. 

The  Presiding  Officer — Without  objection,  the  matter  referred  to  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

[Memorandum  re  Rockefeller  and  Carnegie  Foundations.] 
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INQUIRIES  BROUGHT  FORTH  THE  FOLLOWING  FACTS  FROM  THE  FOUNDATIONS 

THEMSELVES 

Professors  of  secondary  education  have  been  furnished  southern  univer¬ 
sities — and  the  same  men  furnished  State  departments  of  education  for  super¬ 
vising  secondary  schools  “on  the  sole  condition  that  the  man  selected  shall 
be  acceptable  to  us.”  One  case  with  regard  to  which  a  copy  of  the  letter  was 
sent  us  from  the  files  by  the  General  Education  Board  is  that  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Virginia,  It  was  testified,  however,  that  in  most  instances  these 
men  were  looked  over  by  the  General  Education  Board.  In  the  case  of  the 
States  of  Maine  and  New  Hampshire  a  similar  condition  was  made  with 
respect  to  demonstration  work  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Other  employees  have  been  furnished  to  State  Departments  of  education 
in  the  South  for  elementary  inspectors  and  negro  school  inspectors.  Re¬ 
garding  this  different  opinions  have  been  written  us  by  southern  educators, 
some  of  whom  felt  it  restricted  the  freedom  of  public  officers.  Others  felt 
that  it  had  greatly  strengthened  State  work.  A  western  superintendent 
was  offered  some  help  from  another  private  source,  investigated  among  south¬ 
ern  colleagues,  and  decided  it  would  be  better  to  do  without  the  help  than  to 
suffer  the  restrictions  that  several  superintendents  reported. 

The  secretary  of  the  General  Education  Board  stated  that  he  had  found  it 
necessary  to  refuse  to  settle  questions  for  beneficiaries,  i.  e.,  to  refuse  the  crown 
they  wanted  to  give.  In  other  words,  the  power  of  a  great  foundation  is 
proportionate  not  to  its  money  or  to  its  giving  but  to  our  willingness  to  bend 
the  knee  for  money. 

The  State  of  Maryland  accepted  a  survey  report  from  the  General  Educa¬ 
tion  Board  which  would  have  been  ridiculed  and  rejected  if  written  by  John 
Smith;  in  fact,  much  better  summaries  of  the  conditions  in  Maryland  already 
existed  in  State  records  before  the  General  Education  Board  gained  prestige 
by  doing  that  work.  After  the  report  was  in,  a  State-wide  campaign  was 
conducted  that  made  it  all  anybody’s  life  was  worth  to  raise  a  question  about 
the  proposition.  Then  the  New  York  newspapers  and  others  thruout  the 
country  were  flooded  with  statements  that  the  survey  report  had  been  adopted 
with  untold  benefits.  Incidentally,  among  the  reasons  cited  for  passing  the 
bill  was  that  the  new  bill  did  not  interfere  with  child  labor  of  children  13 
years  old. 

The  rich  State  of  Minnesota  has  been  receiving  funds  from  the  General 
Education  Board  for  studying  certain  phases  of  teacher-training  work.  Its 
university  president  has  been  a  member  of  the  General  Education  Board 
and  is  soon  to  come  to  the  Rockefeller  Foundation. 

The  Gary  system  is  being  investigated  by  the  General  Education  Board 
under  conditions  which  merit  investigation.  It  is  generally  understood  in 
educational  circles  that  Prof.  Cubberly,  of  California,  who  was  first  announced 
as  secretary  of  the  survey,  found  it  necessary  to  retire  because  an  assistant 
secretary  of  the  General  Education  Board  was  to  edit  the  findings  of  experts. 

If  the  same  kind  of  a  report  is  made  for  the  Gary  system  as  is  made  for 
Maryland,  the  net  result  will  cost  this  country  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  influence  in  the  board  of  education  is  ex¬ 
erted  by  a  General  Education  Board  member  and  paid  officer.  He  circulated 
petitions,  signed  chiefly  by  other  foundation  members,  which  introduced  a 
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factional  fight  in  the  New  York  school  board  against  an  officer  who  was  unani¬ 
mously  elected  six  months  before.  He  and  a  paid  employee  of  the  Rocke¬ 
feller  Foundation  and  a  principal  officer  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute  for  Gov¬ 
ernmental  Research  buttonholed  board  members  and  fairly  intimidated  the 
town  into  a  new  presidency  and  a  new  policy.  As  everywhere  else,  the  serious¬ 
ness  of  the  situation  is  not  in  the  thing  done  but  in  the  fact  that  newspapers, 
charitable  societies,  churches,  and  educators  fall  in  line  and  applaud. 

We  think  of  picking  a  man  as  president  who  is  persona  non  grata  to  the 
Rockefellers.  So  far  as  possible,  they  try  to  pick  a  man  known  to  be  persona 
particima.  How  could  the  situation  be  anything  else,  with  the  whole  South 
under  pension  from  the  General  Education  Board  and  with  lightning  apt  to 
strike  any  private  college? 

The  Rockefeller  publicity  is  very  skilled.  It  announced  its  intention  to 
give  money  conditionally.  It  keeps  on  announcing  its  intention  until  the 
college  earns  the  money ;  it  then  announces  that  the  college  has 
earned  the  money.  A  few  months  later  it  announces  the  fact 
that  the  college  was  among  the  many  that  received  money,  and  finally  it 
announces  it  every  year  thereafter  and  carries  the  cumulative  total,  so  that 
the  same  dollar  given  away  or  pledged  is  published  as  a  new  fact  year  after 
year.  Since  we  called  attention  to  this  last  year  the  publicity  distinguishes 
former  gifts  from  ciurent  gifts,  but  in  such  a  way  that  most  papers  print  the 
cumulative  total  first,  and  the  public  forgets  the  classifications.  This  same 
publicity  credits  Mr.  Rockefeller  not  only  with  the  amounts  not  given  but 
with  the  amounts  pledged  and  with  the  total  toward  which  Rockefeller 
gifts  are  pledged.  Thus,  two  years  ago  this  month  the  General  Education 
Board  had  headlines  thru  the  country  $IIQ, 000,000  given  for  education,  and 
these  headlines  were  supplied  on  its  own  releases.  One  of  its  secretaries  re¬ 
peated  this  in  a  national  magazine.  The  fact  was,  up  to  that  time  it  actually 
parted  with  $10,000,000,  of  which  less  than  $6,000,000  had  gone  for  other 
than  colleges  founded  by  Mr.  Rockefeller. 

In  the  summary  of  the  General  Education  Board,  1902-1914,  appeared 
numerous  misstatements  about  its  relation  to  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  e.  g.,  that  it  had  given  money  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  because 
the  law  did  not  permit  the  national  authorities  to  spend  money  for  such  pur¬ 
poses.  This  was  contrary  to  fact,  because  the  department  did  have  the 
right  and  did  spend  the  money.  In  other  words,  would  an  investigation 
show  that  the  General  Education  Board  kept  on  spending  money  for  farm 
demonstration  work  when  the  Government  ought  to  have  done  it  without 
its  aid,  because  of  the  tremendous  asset  it  would  prove  to  the  General  Educa¬ 
tion  Board  to  have  all  of  the  work  in  the  South  credited  to  the  foundation? 

A  pathetically  small  amount  of  information  was  found  at  the  offices  of  the 
General  Education  Board,  which  was  not  equipt  to  understand  the  great 
educational  problems  it  was  settling  by  its  gifts  of  money.  The  financial 
and  executive  control  of  the  foundation  was  on  the  part  of  a  small  group 
which  had  filled  up  the  places  vacated  by  men  of  national  standing,  who  were 
first  appointed  to  the  General  Education  Board. 

It  was  not  customary  for  the  executive  committee  to  send  information 
to  the  full  board.  For  instance,  the  board  never  saw  the  summary  of  its 
first  13  years  until  the  day  when  it  finally  approved  the  report  as  written  and 
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drafted  resolutions  commending  this  report  as  being  scholarly,  etc.  Altho 
it  was  stated  that  the  executive  board  made  no  recommendations,  the  records 
showed  that  the  group  at  headquarters  practically  determined  the  recom¬ 
mendations  and  allowances  of  the  big-name  members  who  have  posed  before 
the  country  as  giving  a  great  deal  of  time  to  these  educational  studies. 

Incidentally,  altho  established  in  the  hope  of  making  it  a  clearing  house 
for  givers  to  education,  it  was  stated  that  no  one  else  had  left  money  in  be¬ 
quest  to  the  General  Education  Board  and  that  would-be  testators  had  not 
sought  information. 

As  to  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  with  its  one  hundred  and  odd  million, 
dollars,  it  is  ostensibly  not  going  in  for  education.  It  has,  however,  decided 
to  go  in  for  medical  education,  with  its  large  gift  to  Chicago.  An  investiga¬ 
tion  two  years  ago  shows: 

First.  The  foundation  had  only  three  or  four  clerks  to  spend  $100,000,000. 

Second.  Whereas  it  had  promised  if  given  a  national  charter  to  keep  a 
clearing  house  for  information,  it  had  actually  forgotten  all  about  the  promise 
and  the  plan. 

Third.  The  former  dean  of  Columbia  Law  School  declared  that  the 
Rockefeller  charter  was  illegal  because  it  did  not  agree  with  the  constitu¬ 
tional  requirement  that  the  title  state  its  purpose.  The  opinion  was  further 
exprest  that  two  of  its  members,  ex-President  Eliot  and  Mr.  Hepburn,  had 
not  been  legally  elected. 

It  was  brought  out  clearly  that  there  was  nothing  under  the  sun  the  founda¬ 
tion  could  not  do  under  its  present  charter.  There  is  no  provision  in  its  char¬ 
ter  for  public  service. 

Use  of  the  union  label  was  objected  to  by  the  secretary,  and  a  charitable 
society  therefore  dropt  the  label. 

One  important  interference  with  educational  method  by  Rockefeller  and 
General  Education  Board  is  well  known,  namely,  a  change  of  the  municipal 
research  program  in  New  York  and  thruout  the  country.  Certain  public- 
school  men  wanted  to  get  the  scalp  of  a  municipal  research  director.  They 
got  a  General  Education  Board  employee.  He  made  a  report  which  con¬ 
tained  a  number  of  charges  against  the  educational  methods  of  this  New  York 
bvu-eau  of  municipal  research.  These  charges  the  bureau’s  board,  consisting 
of  men  like  Robert  Fulton  Cutting,  G.  W.  Wickersham,  A.  Shaw,  V.  Mora- 
wetz,  declared  and  proved  unsound,  untrue  and  biased.  While  the  report 
was  being  read  aloud  by  the  thoro-going  gentleman,  Mr.  Rockerfeller,  Jr., 
telephoned  to  ask  two  officers  of  the  bureau  of  municipal  research  to  meet 
him  at  lunch.  It  was  debated  whether  or  not  to  even  go  to  see  him.  A  lunch 
meeting  was  held.  Mr.  Rockefeller  offered  $10,000  a  year  for  five  years, 
and  later  $20,000  a  year,  if  the  bureau  of  municipal  research  would  discontinue 
the  educational  work  in  which  its  trustees  declared  their  belief  in  answering 
charges  by  the  General  Education  Board  employee.  Instead  of  resenting 
the  offer,  and  instead  of  refusing  to  consider  it  until  the  General  Education 
Board  gave  evidence  that  its  report  was  unfair,  the  bureau  of  municipal 
research  slunk  away,  and  to  this  day  has  never  had  any  acknowledgment 
of  its  proof  that  it  has  been  blackguarded  by  the  General  Education  Board. 
It  accepted  the  money,  and  its  whole  program  for  citizen  activity  and  for 
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educating  men  for  public  service  changed.  As  a  direct  offspring  of  this 
relation  was  the  contention  of  the  acting  director  of  the  bureau  at  the  recent 
Springfield  convention,  that  when  public  ofiicers  are  in  sympathy  with  a 
civic  body  it  should  publish  no  facts  that  would  lead  the  public  to  criticize 
or  to  condemn. 

Like  the  General  Education  Board,  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  is  in  no 
real  sense  a  foundation,  as  the  complete  control  of  it  is  in  the  hands  of  a  small 
group  in  Mr.  Rockefeller’s  personal  ofiice.  Incidentally,  the  pubUcity  work 
for  all  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  is  done  by  a  publicity  man,  Mr.  Ivy  Lee, 
who  has  no  official  relation  to  these  foundations  and  whose  publicity  work 
is  not  submitted  to  the  trustees  before  going  to  the  publisher. 

As  to  the  Carnegie  Foundations,  there  are  several  which  affect  college 
independence.  "The  gratitude  which  is  a  lively  sense  of  favors  to  come" 
has  given  the  Carnegie  Institution  at  Washington  a  great  deal  of  influence. 
It  makes  disbimsements.  Anybody  who  is  not  good  can  not  expect  to  get 
disbursements. 

Analysis  will  show  that  tho  there  has  been  a  vast  amount  of  criticism  of 
the  institution  none  of  it  has  been  outspoken. 

The  Carnegie  corporation  is  very  quiet  as  yet.  You  will  remember  that  it 
furnished  funds  for  attacking  the  proposition  of  the  Panama  tolls.  It  repre¬ 
sents  an  enormous  influence  and  has  operated  very  little  in  the  open  as  yet. 
There  is  reason  to  fear  that  it  has  subsidized  the  publication  and  advertise¬ 
ments  of  books  by  Messrs.  Root,  Taft,  and  others  which  attack  modem  lib¬ 
eral  tendencies  in  government,  and  have  been  rigorously  pushed  by  the 
Educational  Review,  of  which  Mr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  is  editor. 

When  advertising  these  reactional  works  Mr.  Butler  has  not  advertised 
the  fact  that  he  is  also  officer  of  several  Carnegie  Foundations.  When  at¬ 
tacking  numerous  educators  and  applauding  the  Carnegie  Foundation’s 
siuv^eys  Editor  Butler  did  not  advertise  or  admit  his  connection  with  the  Car¬ 
negie  Foundation. 

It  is  now  notorious  that  the  Carnegie  pension  plan  has  overreached  itself 
and  broken  down.  Colleges  have  found  their  tongues  and  hearts  for  the 
first  time  in  10  years.  A  slight  investigation  shows  that  while  under  pension 
by  the  Carnegie  Foundation  the  college  world  has  supinely  delegated  to  the 
foundation  responsibilities  for  studying  and  settling  college  questions.  By 
having  representatives  of  State  universities  on  its  board  the  Carnegie  Foimda- 
tion  (the  same  is  tme  of  the  General  Education  Board)  makes  it  impossible 
for  these  officers  to  represent  their  own  public. 

When  a  college  wants  a  president,  almost  the  first  thing  it  does  is  to  ask 
the  Carnegie  Foundation  to  name  somebody.  Great  public  service  would 
be  rendered  by  bringing  out  this  fact  clearly. 

ATTITUDE  TOWARD  NATIONAL  UNIVERSITY 

Whereas  every  State  university  president  has  been  committed  in  favor 
of  a  national  tmiversity,  there  is  almost  a  solid  line-up  of  the  big  private  di¬ 
versities  against  such  a  public  institution.  The  State  university  men  have 
done  very  little  to  further  it;  the  foundations  have  not  openly  opposed;  they 
certainly  have  not  helped,  and  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  they  do  not 
favor. 
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Mr.  Gallinger — Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  permit  me  to  interrupt 
him? 

Mr.  Chamberlain — Yes. 

Mr.  Gallinger — This  document,  a  copy  of  which  I  hold  in  my  hand. 
No.  684,  is  a  letter  transmitted  to  the  Congress  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In¬ 
terior,  signed  Franklin  K.  Lane.  I  find,  in  looking  over  it  hurriedly,  that 
there  are  152  persons  listed  here — I  think  that  is  approximately  accurate, 
perhaps  substantially  accurate — who  are  on  the  roll  at  each  per  annum. 
That  is  the  salary  they  are  getting  from  the  Government. 

Mr.  Chamberlain — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gallinger — And  then  the  salary  they  are  getting  from  other  organ¬ 
izations  is  likewise  stated  in  another  column  in  most  cases;  not  in  all  cases. 
So  that  the  Senator’s  movement,  I  think,  is  very  well  warranted  by  the  facts 
that  have  been  developed,  which  show  that  something  ought  to  be  done. 

Mr.  Chamberlain — I  think  so,  Mr.  President,  and  that  is  the  purpose  of 
this  resolution — to  stop  it.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  way  to  do  it  except 
to  limit  the  appropriations  that  have  been  made,  or  are  being  sought  to  be 
made,  by  this  appropriation  bill.  I  think  it  but  fair  to  state  that  Mr.  Clax- 
ton  was  appointed  under  a  former  administration  as  head  of  the  Bureau  of 
Education. 

Mr.  Smoot — Mr.  President — 

The  Presiding  Officer — Does  the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Utah? 

Mr.  Chamberlain — I  yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  Smoot — I  notice  that  the  list  contains  at  least  150  names,  and  that 
the  private  or  corporate  body  by  which  the  money  is  paid,  over  and  above 
the  dollar  paid  by  the  Government,  is  given  in  the  list;  and  I  do  not  find  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  nor  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  in  the  list. 

Mr.  Chamberlain — And  you  will  not  find  it,  because,  as  I  said  a  while 
ago,  that  information  came  from  the  Agricultural  Department  on  a  resolu¬ 
tion  offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Kenyon],  and 
showed  the  Rockefeller  and  Carnegie  Foundations.  You  do  not  see  these 
names  any  more,  or  at  least  they  are  not  so  conspicuous. 

Mr.  Smoot — Do  I  understand  that  the  Carnegie  and  Rockefeller  Founda¬ 
tions  appropriate  the  money,  say,  to  the  Phillips  Academy  for  the  payment 
of  Bernard  M.  Allen? 

Mr.  Chamberlain — I  have  no  means  of  knowing,  and  that  was  the  reason 
why  I  said  that  if  my  personal  views  were  asked  I  should  say  the  whole  bureau 
ought  to  be  investigated,  and  I  shall  probably  move  an  investigation  later; 
but  take  this  one  case  now.  I  suppose  there  are  some  cases  where  the  gifts 
are  made  by  perfectly  worthy  institutions;  but  I  will  call  the  Senator’s  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fact  that  there  are  men  there  under  the  $i  annual  salary  paid 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  that  are  on  some  of  these  Carnegie 
and  other  Foundation  boards. 

Mr.  Smoot — I  notice  here  Calvin  N.  Kendall.  He  receives  a  salary  of 
$10,000,  and  he  is  the  State  Commissioner  of  Education  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey. 

Mr.  Overman — Mr.  President,  I  notice  one  man  here  who  is  a  professor 
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in  a  university  in  my  State.  He  seems  to  be  getting  a  salary  from  somebody 
here,  $i  from  the  Government,  and  also  a  salary  from  the  State.  I  was 
wondering  whether  that  prevails  all  thru  here.  A  great  many  of  them  are 
from  universities  and  colleges.  Here  is  the  State  agent  of  rural  schools  for 
North  Carolina.  The  General  Education  Board  gives  him  $2,500,  I  notice, 
however,  that  one  of  the  professors  in  my  State  gets  $2,500,  and  I  was  won¬ 
dering  if  he  got  a  salary  from  the  foundation  fund,  and  another  from  the 
State,  and  then  $i  from  the  Government,  so  that  he  was  paid  from  three 
somces? 

Mr.  Chamberlain — I  do  not  undertake  to  say. 

Mr.  Overman — Here  is  Fred  N.  Scott,  professor  of  rhetoric  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan.  He  seems  to  be  getting  a  salary  from  the  State,  $4,000 
from  this  fund,  and  $i  from  the  Government. 

Here  is  a  county  superintendent  of  schools.  Here  is  the  president  of  the 
State  Normal  School  of  Kentucky.  He  is  getting  $3,600  from  this  fund. 
Here  is  a  man  from  Miami  University,  and  another  one  from  Johns  Hopkins. 
In  the  case  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  here  is  a  man  who  is  professor  of 
agriculttual  education  there,  by  the  name  of  Abbey,  marked  “Z.”  I  do  not 
know  what  that  means.  Some  of  them  seem  to  be  getting  two  and  three 
salaries  here. 

Mr.  Chamberlain — Mr.  President,  that  is  not  the  worst  part  of  it.  It 
is  bad  enough  as  it  appears  in  this  report,  but  that  is  not  the  worst  influence. 
Here  are  men  in  educational  life,  striving  to  accomplish  the  payment  to  them 
of  a  pension  after  their  terms  have  expired;  so  that  we  find  them  not  only 
holding  out  their  capacious  paws  to  the  youth  of  the  land,  controlling  their 
education,  but  undertaking  to  reach  the  educators  who  are  to  be  dependent 
upon  them  and  their  nefarious  pensions  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Kenyon.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask  the  Senator  a  question? 

The  Presiding  Officer — Does  the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Iowa? 

Mr.  Chamberlain — I  yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  Kenyon — I  was  compelled  to  be  out  of  the  Chamber  when  this  mat¬ 
ter  arose.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  how  it  arises  now.  Has  he 
offered  an  amendment  to  this  bill? 

Mr.  Chamberlain — I  am  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  bill.  I  will 
send  the  Senator  a  copy  of  it. 

Mr.  Kenyon — I  am  glad  the  Senator  has  done  so,  and  I  am  glad  this 
matter  is  being  brought  to  light. 

Mr.  Walsh — Mr.  President — 

The  Presiding  Officer — Does  the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Montana? 

Mr.  Chamberlain — I  do. 

Mr.  Walsh — I  ask  the  Senator  from  Oregon  what  privilege  these  gentle¬ 
men  are  entitled  to  enjoy  by  reason  of  thus  being  upon  the  salary  list  at  $1 
per  annum?  What  is  the  reason  why  they  are  thus  seeking  ofBcial  position, 
when  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  are  in  the  employment  of  some  private  indi¬ 
vidual? 
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Mr.  Chamberlain — Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  the  Senator  was  here 
when  I  read,  in  the  case  of  the  Chicago  University,  where  Prof.  Judd,  of  that 
university,  is  named  in  the  report  as  getting  $i  per  annum  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  $6,000  a  year  from  the  university,  and  some  of  his  work  has  had 
the  benefit  of  the  franking  privilege.  That  is  one  case  that  is  reported  to 
me  as  having  had  the  benefit  of  the  franking  privilege.  Not  only  that,  but 
he  is  using  the  franking  privilege  to  answer  other  educators,  and  getting  his 
literature  distributed  at  the  cost  of  the  Government,  while  the  private  indi¬ 
viduals  can  not  do  it. 

Mr.  Overman — And  they  are  printing  their  own  documents. 

Mr.  Chamberlain — They  are  printing  at  Government  expense  the  docu¬ 
ment  of  Prof.  Judd  in  reply  to  a  communication  or  an  article  written  by  Dr. 
Eliot.  Now,  whether  we  agree  with  Dr.  Eliot  or  not  is  aside  from  this  ques¬ 
tion;  but  here  is  a  president  of  a  university  using  the  franking  privilege  im- 
der  authority  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  to  circulate  his  views  all  over  the 
country  at  the  expense  of  the  Government,  while  Dr.  Eliot,  I  assume,  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  do  it  at  his  own  expense,  if  he  is  sufficiently  interested  in  getting  his 
views  before  the  public. 

Mr.  Kenyon — Mr.'  President,  is  there  not  something  still  further — that 
in  using  the  frank,  and  sending  the  document  thru  the  country  under  the 
franking  privilege,  it  carries,  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  public  mind  at  least, 
the  indorsement  by  the  Government  of  these  peculiar  or  particular  views? 

Mr.  Chamberlain — It  goes  out  as  tho  it  were  actually  an  authoritative 
publication  of  the  views  of  the  Government.  It  is  issued  under  the  authority 
of  the  Government,  apparently,  as  expressing  the  views  of  the  Government 
officials  themselves. 

Mr.  President,  these  institutions  are  like  Providence.  They  “move  in  a 
mysterious  way  their  wonders  to  perform.”  Now,  I  am  going  to  call  your 
attention  to  another  activity  along  these  same  lines,  to  show  you  that  they 
are  moving  with  military  precision  all  along  the  line,  to  get  control  of  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  children  of  the  land.  I  venture  to  say  that  if  you  put  the  edu¬ 
cational  system  of  this  country  in  the  hands  of  any  particular  class  of  indi¬ 
viduals,  in  two  generations  they  can  practically  change  the  form  of  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  by  educating  the  children  along  certain  lines  which  the  ideal  of 
democracy  would  oppose,  if  the  people  thoroly  understood  the  situation. 

Mr.  Poindexter — Mr.  President — 

The  PrEvSiding  Officer — Does  the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Washington? 

Mr.  Chamberlain — I  yield. 

Mr.  Poindexter — In  that  connection  I  should  like  to  suggest  that  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  apprehended  some  similar  danger  when  they 
were  so  careful  to  legislate  against  any  law  establishing  religion,  and  they  fol¬ 
lowed  it  up  by  a  statute  most  carefully  excluding  church  control  of  the  public 
schools  of  the  country.  The  cult  of  Rockefeller,  the  cult  of  Carnegie,  in  the 
viewpoint  which  they  represent  in  political  economy  and  in  government,  is 
just  as  much  to  be  guarded  against  in  the  educational  system  of  the  country 
as  a  particular  religious  sect. 

Mr.  Chamberlain — I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question  about  it.  I  do 
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not  think  any  particular  set  of  individuals,  whether  it  be  in  industrial  life, 
whether  it  be  in  railroad  life,  or  whether  it  be  in  religious  life,  ought  to  have 
exclusive  control  of  the  education  of  children. 

Mr.  President,  I  confess  to  some  feeling  about  this  thing.  The  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Poindexter]  and  I  graduated  from  the  same  insti¬ 
tution.  It  has  the  historical  names  of  Washington  and  Lee  attached  to  it. 
There  have  been  efforts  by  some  individuals,  I  am  informed,  to  get  money 
for  that  institution  from  these  sources,  and  I  am  entirely  opposed  to  its  ac¬ 
ceptance.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  would  rather  educate  my  boy  in  a  log  school- 
house  built  by  the  taxes  imposed  upon  the  people  than  have  him  receive  an 
education  in  a  marble  palace  built  and  maintained  by  these  people. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  another  activity  of  these  distinguished  financiers. 

Mr.  Jones — Before  the  Senator  proceeds  to  another  phase  of  it,  I  just 
want  to  ask  him  whether  he  has  ascertained  who  constitutes  the  National 
Kindergarten  Association? 

Mr.  Chambereain — I  am  frank  to  say  to  the  Senator,  as  I  stated  a  while 
ago,  that  I  did  not  have  an  opportunity  to  examine  this  report  until  the  bill 
imder  consideration  was  on  the  heels  of  passage.  It  deserves  careful  consid¬ 
eration.  What  has  this  board  to  do  with  immigration,  I  may  ask? 

Mr.  Jones — Nothing  at  all.  A  large  salary  is  paid  by  some  organization 
of  that  kind.  It  would  be  very  easy,  of  course,  as  the  Senator  suggested  a 
moment  ago,  to  have  this  foundation  represented  in  organizations  of  that 
kind.  Here  is  another  organization,  the  National  Kindergarten  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  then  the  International  Kindergarten  Union.  Their  names  are  very 
similar.  I  should  like  to  know  whether  any  Senator  here  knows  what  these 
organizations  are  and  how  they  are  maintained  and  where  they  get  their 
funds. 

Mr.  Chamberlain — That  is  the  reason  why  I  suggested  there  ought  to 
be  an  investigation  of  the  bureau,  and  I  hope  in  considering  it  we  may  do 
it  from  a  nonpartisan  viewpoint,  because  I  feel  that  there  is  no  politics  in  it. 
It  may  be  all  right,  but  it  does  not  look  right  to  me.  Now,  they  commence 
to  take  charge  of  kindergarten  schools  where  little  children  go  to  kindergarten 
so  that  their  mothers  or  fathers  may  work  during  a  part  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Sutherland — Do  I  understand  that  the  effect  of  the  Senator’s  amend¬ 
ment  would  be  to  abolish  altogether  this  scheme  of  collaboration. 

Mr.  Chamberlain — It  abolishes  the  expenditure  of  the  Government 
appropriation  in  connection  with  appropriations  coming  from  any  of  these 
foundations  or  from  any  other  source  than  a  public  source  like  a  State,  county, 
or  municipality. 

Mr.  Sutherland — Then  I  vmderstand  it  would  take  off  the  roll  of  this 
bureau  the  names  of  all  the  people  who  are  now  listed  at  a  dollar  per  annum? 

Mr.  Chamberlain — That  might  be  the  effect  of  the  amendment,  and  I 
think  that  would  not  be  an  unmixt  evil. 

Mr.  Sutherland — I  do  not  know  whether  it  would  be  or  not.  I  am  try¬ 
ing  to  ascertain,  because  the  matter  is  entirely  new  to  me. 

Mr.  Jones — If  the  Senator  will  yield  to  me  a  moment,  I  wish  to  state 
that  it  does  not  cut  off  the  State  officials,  as  I  understand  the  amendment. 
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Mr.  Works — That  is  just  what  I  wanted  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Oregon  to — that  it  did  not  do  that  thing  and  I  think  it  should. 
But  I  will  pass  that  for  the  present. 

Mr.  Chamberlain — I  should  like  to  pass  up  the  question  of  getting  the 
amendment  in  proper  shape.  I  am  frank  to  say  I  made  it  just  as  sweeping 
as  I  knew  how. 

Mr.  Sutherland — I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  who  was  responsible 
for  this  scheme  of  collaboration  at  the  beginning? 

Mr.  Chamberlain — I  do  not  know.  Insidious  influences  have  got  not 
only  into  the  educational  life  of  the  United  States,  but  it  did  get  into  the 
Agricultural  Department,  and  I  do  not  know  how  many  other  departments 
it  has  gotten  into. 

Mr.  Sutherland — It  was,  I  suppose,  inaugurated  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior. 

Mr.  Chamberlain — Does  the  Senator  mean  Secretary  Lane? 

Mr.  Sutherland — Whoever  it  was. 

Mr.  Chamberlain — It  started  long  ago.  If  you  are  going  to  make  poli¬ 
tics  out  of  it,  Mr.  Claxton,  I  think,  is  a  Republican,  and  was  appointed  under 
a  former  administration. 

Mr.  Sutherland — The  Senator  is  altogether  too  suspicious.  I  had  not  any 
thought  of  politics  about  it. 

Mr.  Chamberlain — I  hope  not.  It  must  have  gotten  in  under  some 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  because  the  biu'eau  comes  under  him. 

Mr.  Sutherland — It  came  in  under  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  Chamberlain — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sutherland — With  the  sanction  of  whoever  happened  to  be  the  Secre¬ 
tary  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Chamberlain — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sutherland — He  must  have  thought  at  the  time  it  would  serve 
some  wise  purpose. 

Mr.  Lane — ^Not  necessarily  so. 

Mr.  Sutherland — Not  necessarily,  but  presumptively  so;  because  I  think 
most  of  our  oflBcials  may  be  given  credit  for  honesty  of  purpose.  I  should 
dislike  very  much  to  think  that  any  other  presumption  ought  to  obtain. 

Mr.  Overman — If  the  Senator  will  permit  me,  my  recollection  is  that  it 
started  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  I  recollect  some  amendment 
which  was  introduced  here  on  the  Agricultural  appropriation  bill  to  stop  the 
agents. 

Mr.  Sutherland — If  the  Senator  will  permit  me,  I  agree  perfectly  that 
we  ought  not  to  have  in  our  public  educational  matters  the  predominating 
influence  of  private  interests.  The  education  of  our  children  ought  to  be 
conducted  under  governmental  and  public  auspices.  I  agree  to  that  per¬ 
fectly.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Senator’s  amendment  is  too  sweeping, 
if  it  destroys  this  scheme  of  collaboration  altogether,  because  I  can  very  well 
see  that  the  influences  in  many  respects  might  be  for  good. 

Here  are  in  this  list  over  a  hundred,  somebody,  I  think,  said  150,  and  on 
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looking  over  it  hastily  I  should  say  that  the  connection  of  a  very  large  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  persons  named  in  the  Bureau  of  Education  of  the  Government 
would  be  helpful. 

Mr.  Chamberlain — I  am  willing  to  concede  that.  I  am  in  accord  with 
the  Senator,  but  we  do  not  know  what  these  influences  are  or  just  where  this 
money  comes  from,  except  on  the  surface.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  that  some 
men  are  on  it  who  are  directly  connected  with  the  Carnegie  Foundation  and 
its  boards. 

Mr.  Sutherland — Well,  let  those  men  be  gotten  rid  of. 

Mr.  Chamberlain — It  will  take  an  investigation  to  find  out  the  rami¬ 
fications  of  these  different  agencies.  For  that  reason  my  purpose  was  to  re¬ 
strict  the  whole  business  until  that  could  be  done.  If  these  agencies  are  really 
what  the  Senator  thinks  they  are,  of  benefit — and  I  agree  to  that  in  many 
cases — why  can  not  the  Government  pay  for  them? 

Mr.  Sutherland — I  think  the  Government  should  pay  for  them.  I 
have  no  objection  to  that  at  all. 

Mr.  Chamberlain — My  purpose,  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  frankly,  was  to 
stop  the  whole  business,  and  then  if  any  of  these  agencies  are  valuable — and  I 
do  not  want  anybody  to  infer  that  I  am  charging  all  these  colleges  with 
fraud  and  unfair  dealing,  but  I  do  know  that  some  of  these  people  are  tied  up 
with  these  foundations  and  they  ought  not  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
education  of  our  youth  in  connection  with  the  Government. 

Mr.  Sutherland^ — A  large  majority  of  them  are  not. 

Mr.  Chamberlain — I  am  not  so  sime  about  that. 

Mr,  Sutherland — I  feel  reasonably  sure  about  it.  I  would  not  vote  upon 
the  theory  that  they  are  tied  up.  Here  are  various  State  institutions — the 
Universities  of  Virginia  and  Kansas,  the  University  of  my  State,  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Montana,  and  the  universities  of  these  other  states. 

Mr.  Chamberlain — One  of  the  gentlemen  connected  with  the  University 
of  Virginia  is  on  one  of  the  Carnegie  boards.  You  do  not  know  what  the  con¬ 
nections  are  unless  you  go  to  work  and  investigate  it. 

Mr.  Sutherland — Would  it  not  be  better,  before  we  undertake  to  deal 
with  a  question  of  this  importance,  to  have  an  investigation  and  see  what 
the  facts  are? 

Mr.  Chamberlain — I  think  a  thoro  investigation  ought  to  come  later.  I 
will  tell  the  Senator  one  of  the  reasons  which  actuates  me,  and  this  has  come 
to  me  as  the  result  of  inquiring  into  this  matter.  It  comes  as  a  suggestion 
from  Mr.  Allen,  the  director  of  the  Institute  of  Public  Service  in  New  York. 
I  was  not  authorized  by  him  to  print  this  letter,  but  I  am  going  to  do  it,  at 
the  possible  risk  of  offense.  It  was  not  marked  confidential  and  the  public 
are  vitally  interested  in  it.  In  his  letter  to  me  he  said: 

‘Apropos  foundation  influence  you  probably  noticed  that  the  General 
Education  Board  has  appropriated  funds  for  a  test  at  and  by  the  Teachers 
College  of  the  Rockefeller  board’s  idea  of  a  'modem  school.’  Will  you  con¬ 
sider  the  innumerable  ways  in  which  this  venture  with  foundation  ftmds  is 
bound  to  affect  educational  standards? 

"Teachers  College — ” 

That  is  the  name  of  the  institution — 

"Teachers  College  is  part  of  Columbia  University.  Yet  this  experiment  is 
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to  be  directed  by  a  professor  from  the  University  of  Chicago.  On  the  board 
of  trustees  are  to  be  several  (four)  foundation  representatives,  including  an 
employee  of  the  General  Education  Board,  a  paid  employee,  and  one  of  its 
council. 

“Teachers  College  is  part  of  Columbia;  Columbia  wants  more  money." 

That  is  the  way  with  a  lot  of  these  institutions. 

“Neither  Columbia  nor  Teachers  College  is  free  to  analyze  impartially  the 
proposal  which  it  itself  is  conducting,  even  if  it  felt  free  to  criticize  a  work 
of  the  Rockefeller  Foundations.  The  power  of  life  and  death  almost  is  held 
over  school  men  of  the  country  by  the  Teachers  College  and  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity.  It  is  practically  impossible  to  get  anyone  to  criticize  in  the  open 
a  venture  which  starts  there. 

“People  who  want  money  from  the  various  Rockefeller  Foundations  con¬ 
sider  that  the  line  of  quickest  access  and  least  resistance  is  that  of  applause; 
so  we  find  overnight  a  world  blindly  applauding  what  many  of  them  disap¬ 
prove  in  the  hope  that  their  partisan.ship  will  find  foundation  support.  Even 
this  is  done  in  a  way  where,  if  it  fails,  it  will  not  be  conclusive  and  the  founda¬ 
tions  themselves  will  be  ‘out  from  under.’  The  blunder  can  be  laid  at  the 
door  of  the  Teachers  College. 

“If  Congress  should  pa.ss  a  law  making  it  impossible  for  foundations  to  sub¬ 
sidize  other  foundations,  colleges,  charitable  agencies,  etc.,  thus  compelling 
foundations  to  walk  in  the  open  and  assume  responsibility  for  their  own  spend¬ 
ing,  there  would  be  a  different  initial  line-up  on  a  proposal  like  this  and  an 
attitude  of  impartial  analysis  during  the  experiment.” 

That  is  the  reason  why  I  put  in  the  amendment  a  requirement  that  when¬ 
ever  these  gifts  are  to  be  made  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  by 
these  institutions  or  others  they  must  be  accepted  by  an  act  of  Congress.  If  a 
proposition  came  here  to  present  the  Government  with  $100,000  or  $100,000,- 
000,  if  it  was  all  right  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  would  pass  an  act 
authorizing  its  acceptance.  It  has  been  done  in  the  case  of  grants  of  land 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  for  military  and  other  purposes 
where  it  was  free  from  any  question  of  fraud. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  all  I  want.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  have  an  in¬ 
vestigation,  but  I  want  to  have  this  thing  stopt  until  an  investigation  can 
be  had. 

Let  me  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  this:  In  the  Agricultural  ap¬ 
propriation  act  of  1915  this  question  was  discust  on  an  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Kenyon],  and  the  Senate  concluded  to  stop  the 
activities  of  these  people.  Then  there  came  back  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  substantially  the  same  sort  of  report  that  now  comes  to  us  from 
the  Bureau  of  Education,  and  after  a  consideration  of  the  subject  this  proviso 
was  added  to  the  Agricultural  appropriation  act  that  year: 

Provided,  That  the  expense  of  such  service  shall  be  defrayed  from  this 
appropriation  and  such  cooperative  funds  as  may  be  voluntarily  contributed 
by  State,  county,  and  municipal  agencies,  associations  of  farmers  and  indi¬ 
vidual  farmers,  universities,  colleges,  boards  of  trade,  chambers  of  commerce, 
other  local  associations  of  business  men,  business  organizations,  and  indi¬ 
viduals  within  the  State. 

That  amendment  in  its  present  form  was  not  made  by  the  Senator  from 
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Iowa.  It  goes  too  far.  I  think  it  has  had  the  effect,  however,  of  cutting  out 
the  activities  of  these  people  in  the  Agricultxu-al  Department;  but  it  went 
too  far,  because  these  institutions  do  not  deal  in  the  open.  They  do  it  under¬ 
ground  and  thru  agencies  it  is  hard  to  imcover.  Just  exactly  as  I  said,  some 
of  the  men  on  this  roll  are  connected  with  prominent  universities  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  They  are  also  on  the  Carnegie  board  or  connected  with  it  in  some  way 
and  drawing  pay. 

Mr.  Kenyon — Mr.  President,  I  am  glad  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  taken 
up  this  subject.  I  have  been  informed  on  authority,  which  I  will  gladly 
produce  on  an  investigation  of  the  whole  relationship  of  the  Rockefeller  Foun¬ 
dation  to  the  Government,  which  ought  to  be  made,  that  there  are  certain 
colleges  in  this  country  that  have  sought  endowments,  and  the  agent  of  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  or  the  educational  board  had  gone  out  and  examined 
the  curriculum  of  these  colleges  and  compelled  certain  changes  to  be  made 
in  the  studies  and  in  the  curriculum. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  things  that  can  go  on 
in  a  republic  to  have  an  institution  of  this  power  apparently  trying  to  shape 
and  mold  the  thought  of  the  young  people  of  the  country.  The  same  ques¬ 
tion  arose  in  the  Agricultural  appropriation  bill.  The  agricultimal  colleges  then 
seemed  in  certain  States  to  be  coming  under  the  influence  of  this  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  professors  who  did  not  teach  along  the  line  that  they  might  decree 
had  in  some  instances  been  compelled  to  give  up  their  positions. 

I  know  that  great  good  has  been  done,  of  course,  along  agricultural  lines 
by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  agency  in  cooperation  with  the  Government, 
but  there  is  an  insidious  influence  in  this  thing,  there  is  an  unconscious  in¬ 
fluence  air  the  time  in  the  method  by  which  this  work  is  being  carried  on, 
and  there  ought  to  be  an  investigation  of  the  whole  subject.  Until  that  time 
I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Oregon  that  it  ought  to  stop.  Let  us  have  an 
investigation  of  the  relationship  and  work  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation 
with  respect  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  Chamberlain — Right  along  the  line  the  Senator  has  just  stated, 
I  do  not  recall  exactly  the  circumstances,  but  they  had  put  down  the  rating 
of  Washington  and  Lee  University,  for  instance,  a  number  of  years  ago, 
because  it  was  not  in  the  particular  class  that  some  of  these  people  connected 
with  the  foundation  preferred,  and  I  registered  a  protest  with  Mr.  Claxton. 
In  other  words,  they  can  prefer  certain  of  these  institutions,  giving  them  a 
standing  before  the  country,  whenever  they  feel  disposed  to  do  so,  and  can 
give  a  college  a  black  eye  by  simply  placing  it  in  a  lower  category  than  some 
of  the  others. 

I  think  I  have  said  all  I  care  to  say  about  this.  I  frankly  state  my  pxuTJOse 
is  to  put  this  thing  entirely  out  of  business,  and  then  it  can  be  investigated, 
and  when  we  determine  what  the  conditions  are  we  can  change  it  to  suit  the 
conditions. 

Mr.  Watson — I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  a  question.  Not  having 
heard  of  the  propaganda  before,  I  am  entirely  unfamiliar  with  it.  I  should 
like  toask  this  Senator  whether  or  not  he  is  familiar  with  any  of  the  literature 
that  is  being  circulated? 

Mr.  Chamberlain — I  have  glanced  over  it  occasionally,  but  not  for  this 
purpose.  As  the  Senator  can  see,  I  have  had  only  two  or  three  days  to  look 
into  it,  and  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  get  it  together. 
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Mr.  Watson — I  should  like  to  ask  whether  or  not,  in  obedience  to  the 
command  or  request  or  plea  of  any  of  these  boards  or  organizations,  of  what¬ 
ever  character  they  may  be,  any  textbooks  have  been  introduced  into  any 
of  the  colleges  as  a  result  of  their  work? 

Mr.  Chamberlain — I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  the  Senator. 

Mr.  Watson — In  other  words,  I  am  trying  to  find  out  how  far  they  have 
carried  their  work  in  the  various  colleges  and  what  the  result  has  been. 

Mr.  Chamberlain — That  would  be  involved  in  an  investigation  of  the 
whole  subject. 

Mr.  Watson — I  did  not  know  but  the  Senator  had  investigated  it. 

Mr.  Chamberlain — No;  I  have  not. 

Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  have  printed  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  the  resolu¬ 
tion  calling  upon  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  information  and  the  report 
thereon. 

The  Vice-President — If  there  be  no  objection,  such  will  be  the  order. 

The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

[Senate  Document  No.  684,  Sixty-fourth  Congress,  second  session.] 

GENERAL  EDUCATION  BOARD  OF  THE  ROCKEFELLER  FOUNDATION  AND  CARNEGIE 

FOUNDATION 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  January  18,  1917. 

Sir:  In  accordance  with  Senate  resolution  307,  adopted  by  the  Senate 
on  January  4  (calendar  day,  January  5),  1917 — 

"Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  requested  and  di¬ 
rected  to  furnish  to  the  Senate  the  following  information:  The  relation,  if 
any,  of  the  organizations  known  as  the  General  Education  Board  of  the  Rocke¬ 
feller  Foundation,  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  or  any  other  private  or  corporate 
enterprise  to  the  work  of  the  Bmeau  of  Education;  a  statement  showing  the 
names  and  positions  of  all  employees,  if  any,  of  the  Bureau  of  Education 
whose  salaries  are  paid  in  whole  or  in  part  from  funds  contributed  by  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation,  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  or  from  any  other  private 
or  corporate  funds  or  from  fimds  derived  from  any  source  other  than  the 
Government  of  the  United  States;  the  names  and  positions  of  all  adminis¬ 
trative  or  other  ofldcers,  if  any,  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  who  are  in  any 
way  connected  with  the  work  of  the  General  Education  Board  of  the  Rocke¬ 
feller  Foundation,  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  or  any  other  private  or  corporate 
enterprise,  and  the  salaries,  if  any,  received  by  them  from  the  said  Rocke¬ 
feller  Foundation,  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  or  any  other  private  or  corporate 
or  other  source  than  the  Government  of  the  United  States” — 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  the  accompanying  statement  from 
the  Commissioner  of  Education,  which  contains  all  of  the  data  at  hand  in 
this  department  at  the  present  time. 

Cordially  yours, 

Franklin  K.  Lane, 

Secretary. 

The  President  of  the  Senate. 
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Department  op  the  Interior, 

Bureau  op  Education, 

Washington,  January  13,  igiy. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  In  reply  to  Senate  resolution  307,  adopted  Jan¬ 
uary  4  (calendar  day,  January  5),  1917,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statement: 

There  is  no  relation  whatsoever  of  the  organizations  known  as  the  General 
Education  Board,  the  Rockefeller  Foimdation,  and  the  Carnegie  Founda¬ 
tion  to  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Education.  The  Bureau  of  Education  has 
entered  into  cooperative  relations  with  the  Phelps-Stokes  Fxmd,  New  York 
City,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  study  of  negro  education  in  the  United 
States;  with  the  National  Kindergarten  Association,  New  York  City,  and  the 
International  Kindergarten  Union  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  and  pro¬ 
moting  kindergarten  education;  with  the  National  Congress  of  Mothers  and 
Parent-Teacher  Associations  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  education  in  the 
home;  and  with  the  Committee  for  Immigrants  in  America  for  the  purpose 
of  investigating  and  promoting  the  education  of  adult  immigrants  in  the 
United  States.  No  funds  whatsoever  are  contributed  to  the  Bmeau  of  Edu¬ 
cation  directly  by  any  of  the  organizations  above  mentioned.  The  organiza¬ 
tions  with  which  cooperative  arrangements  have  been  made  are  now  providing 
for  the  Bureau  of  Education  the  services  of  certain  employees  whose  salaries, 
however,  are  paid  directly  to  such  persons  by  the  several  organizations.  The 
persons  whose  services  are  thus  furnished  the  Bureau  of  Education  are  under 
the  direct  supervision  and  control  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  and  do 
such  work  as  is  outlined  for  them  by  the  commissioner. 

There  have  been  appointed  also  from  time  to  time  a  considerable  number 
of  special  collaborators  thruout  the  United  States  who  are  employed  in  uni¬ 
versities,  colleges,  and  normal  schools  or  who  hold  other  educational  posi¬ 
tions,  such  as  county  superintendent  of  schools,  etc.  These  persons  perform 
only  occasional  service  for  the  Bureau  of  Education,  and  no  cooperative  ar¬ 
rangements  have  been  entered  into  by  the  institutions  or  other  corporate 
bodies  by  which  they  are  regularly  employed. 

The  names  of  the  persons  employed  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  under  the 
above-mentioned  arrangements  are  appended  hereto  in  two  lists.  The  first - 
list  comprises  the  persons  who  have  their  headquarters  in  the  Bureau  of 
Education  at  Washington,  and  who  devote  practically  all  of  their  time  to 
the  work  of  this  bureau.  The  one  exception  in  this  list  is  Dr.  Willard  S. 
Small,  principal  of  the  Eastern  High  School,  Washington,  D.  C.,  who  has  a 
desk  in  the  Bureau  of  Education,  but  gives  to  the  work  of  the  bmeau  only 
such  time  as  can  be  spared  from  his  regular  duties.  The  second  list  includes 
the  names  of  special  collaborators  employed  by  the  Bureau  of  Education, 
who  render  only  very  occasional  service  to  the  bureau. 

Cordially  yours, 

P.  P.  Claxton,  Commissioner. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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Names  of  persons  who  are  employed  in  the  Bureau  of  Education  at  Washington, 
D.  C.,  and  whose  salaries  are  paid  in  part  by  organizations  other  than  the 
Federal  Government. 


Salary 

Salary  Private  or  corporate  paid  by 


paid  by  body  by  which  salary 

such 

Name  of  person 

Position  in  bureau 

bureau  is  paid 

body 

Thomas  Jesse  Jones . 

.Special  collaborator. . . . 

$1 

Phelps-Stokes  Fund . 

$4,500 

Ocea  Taylor . 

do 

1 

do 

2,000 

Walter  B.  Hill . 

do 

1 

do 

1,400 

H.  H.  Wheaton . 

do 

1 

Committee  for  Immi¬ 
grants  in  America . 

2,500 

F.  E.  Farrington . 

do 

1 

do 

2,400 

T.  M.  Ave-Lallemant. . . 

do 

1 

do 

1,500 

Martha  B.  Burzynska... 

do 

1 

do 

1,200 

Paul  A.  Malone . 

.  do 

1 

do 

720 

Isabel  Malone . 

do 

1 

do 

600 

Marion  Berger . 

.  do 

1 

National  Kindergarten 
Association  . 

1,200 

Mary  L.  Allen . 

do 

1 

do 

520 

Almira  M.  Winchester. . 

do 

1 

International  Kindergar¬ 
ten  Union . 

1,500 

Ellen  C.  Lombard . 

do 

1 

National  Congress 

Mothers  and  Parent- 
Teacher  Associations. . . 

1,200 

Florence  E.  Frisby . 

. .  do 

1 

do 

600 

Edward  J.  Ward . 

do 

1 

None . 

None 

Henry  E.  Jackson . 

do 

1 

do 

None 

WiUard  S.  Small . 

.  Special  agent  in  rural 

(‘) 

Board  of  Education  of  the 

and  industrial  educa¬ 
tion  . 

District  of  Columbia. . . 

2,500 

C.  D.  Jarvis . 

.Special  collaborator. . . . 

1 

None . 

None 

>  $10  per  day  when  employed. 


Special  collaborators  employed  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  at  a  salary  of  $i 
per  annum  who  render  occasional  service,  with  the  names  of  organizations 
other  than  the  Federal  Government,  by  which  additional  salaries  are  paid. 

Private  or  corporate 
body  by  which  salary 


Name  of  person 

Regular  occupation 

is  paid 

Salary 

Bernard  M.  Allen . 

Kendric  C.  Babcock. . . 

. .  .Instructor  in  Latin . 

, . .  Dean,  College  of  Liberal 

Phillips  Academy . 

$2,000 

Arts  and  Sciences . 

University  of  Illinois . 

5,500 

Ben  Blewett . . 

A.  Maris  Boggs . . 

. .  .Superintendent  of  Schools.. 

. . .  Dean,  Bureau  of  Commer- 

St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Board  of 
Education . 

8,000 

cial  Economics . 

None . 

None 

E.  C.  Branson . 

. .  Professor,  rural  economics 

University  of  North  Caro- 

Edward  F.  Brown . 

and  sociology . 

. . .  Superintendent,  bureau  of 
welfare  of  school  chil¬ 
dren  and  executive  sec¬ 
retary  New  York  school 

lina . 

New  York  Association  for 
improving  the  Condition 

2,500 

lunch  committee . 

of  the  Poor . 

3,500 

R.  E.  Cole . 

. . .  Member,  council  on  nat- 

Committee  for  Immigrants 

uralization . 

in  America . 

2,500 

Nathan  P.  Colwell.... 

. . .  Secretary . 

American  Medical  Asso¬ 
ciation  . 

4,000 
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Private  or  corporate  body 


Name  of  person 

Regular  occupation 

by  which  salary  is  paid 

Salary 

Mrs.  Grace  Davis . 

,  .Field  agent . 

National  Kindergarten  As- 

sociation . 

(0 

May  Delahanty . 

, .  Office  secretary . 

'  do 

$1,500 

Richard  E.  Dodge . 

.  .Editor . 

Association  of  American 

Geographers . 

200 

Milton  Fairchild . . 

. .  Chairman,  Washington  ex- 

National  Institution  for 

ecutive  committee . 

Moral  Instruction  (inc.). 

1,800 

Jessie  Field . 

, .  Rural  and  small  town  spe- 

National  Board,  Y.  W. 

cialist . 

C.  A . 

1,800 

Lloyd  I.  Friend . 

,  .State  supervisor  of  high 

schools  and  professor  of 

General  Education  Board, 

secondary  education  in 

thru  West  Virginia 

W.  Virginia  University. . 

University . 

2,500 

L.  J.  Hanifan . 

.  State  supervisor  of  rural 

schools . 

General  Education  Board.. 

2,500 

James  F.  Hosic . 

.  Head  of  English  depart- 

ment,  Chicago  Normal 

Chicago  Board  of  Educa- 

School . 

tion . 

.3,500 

Henry  Israel . 

.  Secretary,  county  work  de- 

International  committee. 

partment . 

Y.  M.  C.  A . 

2,900 

Charles  H.  Judd . 

.  Director,  school  of  educa- 

tion . 

University  of  Chicago . 

6,000 

Calvin  N.  Kendall . 

.  State  commissioner  of  edu- 

cation . 

State  of  New  Jersey . 

10,000 

Charles  H  .  Keyes. 

.  President . 

Skidmore  School  of  Arts. . . 

6,000 

Clarence  D.  Kingsley. . . 

.  .Agent  for  high  schools . 

Massachusetts  State  Board 

of  Education . 

2,600 

Esther  E.  Lape . 

.Publicity  director . 

Committee  for  Immigrants 

in  America . 

1,800 

Bessie  Locke . 

.  Corresponding  secretary . . . 

National  Kindergarten  Asso- 

ciation . 

2,000 

N.  C.  Newbold . 

.State  agent,  rural  schools 

for  North  Carolina . 

General  Education  Board.. 

2,500 

William  F.  Osgood . 

..Professor  of  mathematics.. 

Harvard  College  and  Rad- 

cliff e  College . 

6,000 

Clarence  A.  Perry . 

.  Associate  director,  depart- 

ment  of  recreation . 

Russell  Sage  Foundation. . 

3,000 

Wm.  L.  Phelps . 

.  Professor  of  English  litera- 

ture . 

Yale  University . 

5,000 

Mrs.  Hannah  K.  Schoff. 

.  President . 

National  Congress  of  Moth- 

ers  and  Parent-Teacher 
Associations . 

None 

Fred  N.  Scott . 

.Professor  of  rhetoric . 

University  of  Michigan. . . . 

4,000 

C.  Alphonso  Smith . 

.  Head,  school  of  English. . . . 

University  of  Virginia . 

3,300 

Miss  Louise  Schofield . . . 

.Clerk . 

National  Kindergarten  As- 

sociation . 

1,200 

David  Eugene  Smith. . . 

..Professor  of  mathematics. . 

Columbia  University . 

6,000 

George  D.  Strayer . 

.  Professor  of  educational  ad- 

Teachers  College,  Columbia 

ministration . 

University . 

6,000 

Glen  L.  Swiggett . 

.  Editing  proceedings  Pan 

American  Congress . 

None . 

None 

W.  K.  Tate . 

.  Professor  of  rural  educa- 

George  Peabody  College  for 

tion . 

Teachers . 

3,500 

A.  E.  Wagner . 

.  Extension  professor . 

Ohio  University . 

2,300 

Lenore  P.  Webster . 

.  Housewife . 

None . 

None 

1  $100  per  month  when  employed. 
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Special  collaborators  employed  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  at  a  salary  of  $i 
per  annum  who  render  occasional  service,  etc. — Continued. 

Private  or  corporate  body 

Name  of  person  Regular  occupation  by  which  salary  is  paid  Salary 


C.  W.  Wright . County  superintendent  of 

schools . 

T.  J.  Coates . President,  State  Normal 

School . 

B.  M.  Davis . Professor  of  agricultural 

education . 

Edward  P.  Buchner . Director,  College  of  Courses 

for  Teachers  and  Sum¬ 
mer  Courses . 

Jackson  Davis . General  field  agent . 

Helen  M.  HefTeran . Chairman,  Chicago  organ¬ 
ization  . 


County  board  of  education  $1,800 


State  of  Kentucky .  3,600 

Miami  University .  2,500 


Johns  Hopkins  University.  3,500 

General  Education  Board . 

Illinois  Congress  of  Mother 
and  Parent-Teacher  Asso¬ 
ciations .  None 


R.  H.  Powell . 

S.  W.  Straus . . 

, .  President,  State  Normal 
School . 

Lucy  Wheelock . 

. .  President . 

Wm.  H.  Maxwell . 

. .  Superintendent  of  schools . 

R.  W.  Stimson . 

.  .Agent . 

B.  W.  Torreyson . 

. .  Professor  of  secondary  edu¬ 
cation . 

Cyrus  C.  Adams . 

Myron  J.  Abbey . 

Carter  Alexander . 

J.  H.  Ackerman . 

Fannie  Fern  Andrews. . 

. .  Geographer . 

. .  Professor  of  agricultural 

education . 

. .  Professor  of  school  admin¬ 
istration . 

..President,  State  Normal 

School . 

. .  Secretary . 

S.  G.  Atkins . 

Herbert  E.  Austin . . 

. .  President  State  Industrial 
and  State  Normal  School 
, .  Professor . 

N.  R.  Baker . . 

Mary  G.  Barnum . 

. .  County  supervisor  of  rural 

schools . 

. .  Vice-President . 

Adelaide  S  Bayler . 

Charles  A.  Bennett. ... 

Helen  T.  Birney . 

. .  State  supervisor  of  house¬ 
hold  arts . 

. .  Professor  of  manual  arts. . . 

George  W.  Bissell . Professor  of  mechanical  en¬ 
gineering  . 

James  h.  Bond . State  superintendent  pub¬ 
lic  instruction . 

Albert  P.  Bourland . Executive  secretary . 


State  of  Georgia .  2,500 

S.  W.  Straus  &  Co . 

International  Committee, 

Y.  M.  C.  A .  3,000 

Wheelock  Kindergarten 

Training  School .  (*) 

New  York  City  Board  of 

Education .  10,000 

Massachusetts  State  Board 

of  Education .  3,500 

General  Education  Board, 
thru  University  of 
Arkansas .  3,000 


University  of  West  Virginia 
George  Peabody  College  for 
Teachers . 

State  of  Oregon . 

American  School  Peace 
League . 

State  of  North  Carolina. . . 
East  Carolina  Teachers’ 
Training  School . 

County  board  of  education. 
State  Board  of  Education 

of  California . 

Indiana  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education . 

Bradley  Polytechnic  Insti¬ 
tute . 

Mothers’  Congress  and 
Parent-Teachers’  Asso- 

sociations . 

Michigan  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege . 

State  of  Arkansas . 

Southern  Conferences  for 
Education  and  Industry 


Profits. 
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Special  collaborators  employed  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  at  a  salary  of  $i  per 
annum  who  render  occasional  service,  etc. — Continued. 


Name  of  person  Regular  occupation 

Cyrus  J.  Browu . Rural  school  supervisor.. . . 


Ernest  Burnham . Director,  rural  school  de¬ 

partment,  State  Normal 

School . 

Richard  Burton . Professor  of  English . 

Mabel  Carney . Supervisor  teacher,  train¬ 
ing  department . 


Edmund  S.  Cogswell  . . .  .Secretary . 

R.  W.  Corwin . Physician . 

EUwood  P.  Cubberley. . . .  Professor  of  education . 

Margaret  C.  Curran . 

Edward  C.  Elliott . Chancellor . 

A.  Caswell  Ellis . Professor . 

John  C.  Fant . .  .State  high  school  inspector. 

Leo  M.  Favrot . State  supervisor  of  negro 

schools . 

Fred.  M.  Fling . Professor  of  history . 

Fred.  B.  Frazier . 

Edward  A.  Freeman . Superintendent  of  schools 

Charles  G.  Haines . Professor  of  political  sci¬ 
ence . 

William  H.  Hand . State  high  school  inspector. 

Paul  H.  Hanus . Professor  of  education . 

Marie  T.  Harvey . Teacher,  Porter  Rural 

School . 

Prank  L.  Hayford . Executive  secretary, trustees 

of  Massachusetts  train¬ 
ing  schools . 

William  H.  Heck . Professor  of  education . 

Miss  Caroline  Hedger . 

Edwin  M.  Hopkins . Professor  of  rhetoric  and 

EnglLsh  language . 

C.  H.  Johnston . Professor  of  secondary  edu¬ 
cation  . 

George  E.  Keenan . Superintendent  of  schools. . 

Sherman  C.  Kingsley. . . .  Director . 

Walter  E.  Larson . State  inspector  of  rtmal 

schools . 

Charles  E.  Little . Professor  of  Latin . 

George  M.  Lynch . State  supervisor  of  rural 

schools . 

N.  C.  Macdonald . State  rural  school  inspector 

Frank  A.  Manny . Investigator . 

Charles  G.  Maphis . Professor  of  secondary  edu¬ 
cation  . 


Private  or  corporate  body 
by  which  salary  is  paid  Salary 
State  Department  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Instruction  of  Loui¬ 
siana  . 


State  of  Michigan . 

University  of  Minnesota. . . 
Minnesota  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion  . 

Teacher’s  Retirement 
Board  of  Massachusetts. 

Leland  Stanford  Junior 
University . 


University  of  Montana. . . . 

University  of  Texas . 

University  of  Mississippi.. 


University  of  Nebraska.. . . 


Grand  Rapids  (Mich.) 
Board  of  Education .... 

Whitman  College . 

South  Carolina  department 

of  public  instruction . 

Harvard  University . 

County  board  of  educa¬ 
tion  . 


University  of  Virginia, 


University  of  Kansas . 

University  of  Illinois . 

Deer  River  (Minn.)  board 

of  education . 

Elizabeth  McCormick  me¬ 
morial  fund . 

Wisconsin  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education . 

George  Peabody  College  for 

Teachers . 

Florida  State  Department 

of  Education . 

North  Dakota  Department 
of  Public  Instruction. . . . 
Bureau  of  Welfare  of  School 
Children . 

University  of  Virginia . 
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Special  collaborators  employed  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  at  a  salary  of  $i  per 
annum  who  render  occasional  service,  etc. — Continued. 


Name  of  person 


Private  or  corporate  body 

Regular  occupation  by  which  salary  is  paid  Salary 


W.  B.  Mooney . Professor  of  school  adminis¬ 
tration  . 

Agnes  Morris . Agent . 

John  P.  Murray . 

Joshua  H.  Paul . Professor  of  nature  study. 

Eugene  M.  Phillips . High  school  inspector . 

John  H.  Phillips . Superintendent  of  schools.. 

Paul  W.  Rea . Director . 

McHenry  Rhoads . Professor  of  secondary  edu¬ 
cation  . 

Wm.  P.  Russell .  do 

C.  G.  Sargent . Professor  of  rural  and  in¬ 
dustrial  education . 

K.  B.  Schlaegel . . 

Charles  C.  Schmidt . Professor  of  education . 

James  W.  Searson . Professor  of  the  English 

language . 

Thomas  S.  Settle . Pield  Secretary . 

Joseph  H.  Shriber . County  superintendent  of 

schools . 

Charles  P.  Smith . Professor  of  Greek  and 

classical  philology . 

Pred  W.  Smith . President . 

W.  H.  Smith .  do 

P.  E.  Spaulding . Superintendent  of  schools. 

Cora  Wilson  Stewart . President . 

L.  L.  Summers . Industrial  department,  pub¬ 

lic  schools . 

John  A.  Thackston . State  high  school  inspector 

and  professor,  rural  edu¬ 
cation  . 

Harlan  Updegraff . Professor  of  school  ad¬ 
ministration  . 

S.  D.  van  Benthuysen _ Deanof  School  of  Commerce. 

N.  W.  Walker . Inspector  of  high  schools.. 

Mrs.  C.  P.  Weaver . 

Ray  H.  Whitbeck . Professor  of  geography. . . . 

Henry  G.  Williams . State  supervisor  of  normal 

schools . 

Thomas  D  Wood . Professor  of  physical  educa¬ 
tion  . 

Thos.  J.  Woofter,  Jr . Student . 

Earl  S.  Wooster . Dean  of  rural  department . 

A.  Duncan  Yocum . Professor  of  education . 

J.  W.  A  Young . Professor  of  mathematics.. 


Colorado  State  Normal 

School . 

Louisiana  State  Board  of 
Health . 


University  of  Utah . 

Minnesota  Department  of 

Public  Instruction . 

Birmingham  (Ala.)  Board 

of  Education . 

Charleston  (S.  C.)  Museum 
State  University  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  . 

George  Peabody  College  for 

Teachers . 

Colorado  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege . 


University  of  North  Dakota 

University  of  Kansas . 

Playground  and  Recreation 
Association  of  America. 
County  board  of  education, 
Colorado . 

University  of  Wisconsin. . . 
North  Dakota  School  of 

Porestry . 

Mississippi  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College. 
Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Board 

of  Education . 

Kentucky  Illiteracy  Com¬ 
mission  . 

Portland  (Oreg.)  Board  of 
Education . 


University  of  Plorida . 

University  of  Pennsylvania 
Dakota  Wesleyan  Univer¬ 
sity . 

University  of  No.  Dakota. . 


University  of  Wisconsin . . . 
Ohio  State  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  . 

Columbia  University . 

do 

Idaho  State  Normal  School. 
University  of  Pennsylvania 
University  of  Chicago . 
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Mr.  Works — I  wish  to  suggest  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon  that,  in  my 
judgment,  he  is  not  going  to  accomplish  by  this  amendment  all  he  desires 
to  accomplish.  I  wish  to  suggest  that  the  following  be  added  to  it  at  the  ap¬ 
propriate  place; 

Nor  shall  any  person,  paid  in  whole  or  in  part  by  any  such  corporation  or 
individual  for  services  rendered  by  him,  be  employed  by  the  Govenmient 
or  become  or  remain  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  Chamberlain — I  am  perfectly  willing  to  have  that  inserted. 

Mr.  Works — That  phase  of  it,  I  think,  is  not  covered  by  the  amendment. 
It  simply  provides  that  the  Board  of  Education  shall  not  accept  money  from 
these  outside  sources,  and  it  does  not  prevent  the  employment  of  people  who 
may  be  paid  wholly  by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  as  some  of  the  institutions 
of  that  sort  are.  I  think  the  Government  ought  to  be  kept  separate  and 
apart  entirely  from  any  outside  influence  in  the  matter  of  education.  I 
think  it  is  a  very  dangerous  thing  to  allow  any  of  these  private  institutions 
to  interfere  or  become  influential  in  the  educational  work  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment. 

Since  I  came  into  the  Senate  there  was  a  bill  introduced  providing  for 
the  incorporation  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  a  new  corporation,  for 
educational  purposes.  Perhaps  it  has  gone  out  of  the  mind  of  Senators. 
It  was  never  discust  here  except  that  in  a  speech  I  made  myself  I  referred 
to  its  provisions,  but  it  actually  past  the  House  of  Representatives.  Let 
me  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  some  of  the  provisions  that  are  con¬ 
tained  in  that  proposed  legislation.  One  of  the  sections  is  as  follows: 

That  for  the  promotion  of  such  objects  the  said  corporation  shall  have 
power  to  establish,  maintain,  and  endow,  or  to  aid  others,  whether  individuals, 
associations,  or  corporations,  to  establish,  maintain,  and  endow  institutions 
and  other  agencies  for  carrying  on  said  objects,  and  any  of  them;  to  purchase, 
hold,  sell,  and  convey  real  estate  necessary  for  the  said  corporate  objects, 
and  to  erect,  improve,  enlarge,  and  equip  buildings  or  other  structmes  neces¬ 
sary  or  convenient  for  said  objects,  or  any  of  them,  and  to  acquire,  make, 
and  furnish  all  necessary  or  convenient  apparatus  and  other  accessories; 
to  employ  and  aid  others  to  employ  teachers,  lecturers,  assistants,  and  agents; 
to  donate  to  any  individual,  association,  or  corporation  engaged  in  similar 
work,  money  or  property,  real  or  personal,  which  shall  at  any  time  be  held 
by  the  said  corporation  hereby  constituted,  subject  to  the  terms  of  any  gift, 
grant,  bequest,  or  devise  by  which  the  said  corporation  shall  have  received 
the  same. 

And  again  it  was  provided — 

That  the  total  amount  of  property  held  at  any  one  time,  including  that 
which  is  held  absolutely  as  well  as  that  which  is  held  in  trust,  shall  not  ex¬ 
ceed  the  value  of  $100,000,000,  exclusive  of  increases  in  the  value  of  property 
sub.sequent  to  its  receipt  by  said  corporation. 

The  bill  was  so  broad  in  its  terms  that  it  provided  a  corporation  that  might 
enter  into  and  control  almost  every  educational  institution  of  the  country. 
It  might  aid  in  the  employment  of  teachers,  the  payment  of  them,  supply¬ 
ing  the  apparatus  necessary  to  carry  on  the  educational  work,  and  at  the  time 
I  undertook  to  say  something  about  the  bill  before  it  reached  the  Senate 
in  discussing  another  question.  It  never  was  taken  up  in  the  Senate.  But 
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it  simply  shows  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  these  people  who  are  attempting 
to  get  control  of  the  whole  educational  work  of  this  country.  I  think  it 
is  a  very  dangerous  tendency. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  have  suggested  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
that  there  had  better  be  a  provision  here  preventing  the  employment  by  the 
Government  of  any  people  who  are  under  the  pay  of  any  of  these  institutions. 

Mr.  Chamberlain — ^Will  the  Senator  indicate  where  it  ought  to  go  in 
and  I  will  be  very  glad  to  accept  the  amendment? 

Mr.  Walsh — While  the  Senator  from  California  is  looking  into  this  mat¬ 
ter  I  should  like  to  inquire  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  for  information  whether 
it  is  the  fact  that  any  employee  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  is  at  liberty  to 
prepare  any  kind  of  a  pamphlet  he  sees  fit  and  have  it  printed  and  circulated 
imder  frank.  Is  there  any  law  which  authorizes  such  a  privilege? 

Mr.  Chamberlain — I  do  not  know  of  any  law  that  would  authorize  these 
people  as  agents  here  to  use  the  franking  privilege,  but  suppose  one  of  them 
did? 

Mr.  Smoot — There  is  no  law. 

Mr.  Chamberlain — There  is  no  law  to  authorize  it;  but  here  comes  a  docu¬ 
ment  from  one  of  the  agencies  here.  Here  is  the  instance  I  gave  a  while  ago, 
cited  by  Mr.  Allen,  who  has  had  some  experience  in  investigating  these  sub¬ 
jects.  He  says: 

The  franking  privilege  is  given  to  a  number  of  agencies  or  individuals, 
as,  for  example.  Prof.  Judd,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  ostensibly  to  con¬ 
duct  an  investigation  for  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 

Suppose  Mr.  Claxton  says:  "I  want  you,  Mr.  Judd,  to  investigate  a  cer¬ 
tain  particular  governmental  function” — on  immigration  or  anything  that 
he  may  want  to  have  investigated.  He  investigates  it  as  an  agent  of  the 
Government  and  Mr.  Claxton  puts  it  in — 

Mr.  Walsh — It  then  becomes  a  Government  publication,  and  is  issued 
and  forwarded  by  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

Mr.  Chamberlain — Yes;  but  it  is  the  propaganda  of  an  individual — of 
Mr.  Judd. 

Mr.  Overman — Some  man  wants  to  get  his  views  promulgated,  and  at 
$i  a  year  he  is  employed  to  do  it. 

While  I  am  on  my  feet  I  want  to  say  that  I  spoke  of  the  professor  of  a  uni¬ 
versity  and  I  inquired  whether  he  was  not  getting  three  salaries — one  from 
the  foundation,  one  from  the  State,  and  one  from  the  Government.  I  find 
that  is  not  true,  that  he  is  getting  a  salary  of  $2,500  as  professor  at  the  uni¬ 
versity,  and  the  Government  then  is  putting  him  on  the  roll  at  $i  for  some 
purpose.  In  almost  all  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  country  there  is 
a  roll,  and  they  are  getting  $1. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Oregon  is  doing  a  very  valuable  service  to  the 
coimtry.  I  am  sorry  he  did  not  bring  this  matter  before  our  committee  so 
that  we  could  investigate  it.  We  knew  nothing  in  the  world  about  it.  I  am 
going  to  accept  the  amendment;  I  shall  not  object  to  it,  so  that  the  conferees 
can  investigate  this  matter  and  have  Prof.  Claxton  before  us  and  explain 
it.  Then  it  will  be  in  conference  and  we  ought  to  take  such  action  in  con¬ 
ference  as  is  proper.  I  am  glad  that  the  Senator  brought  it  to  om  attention 
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so  that  we  can  take  some  action.  We  will  investigate  it  thoroly  if  we  have 
the  time,  and  I  expect  the  House  conferees  to  agree  with  us  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Works — Mr.  President,  this  is  so  plain  a  proposition,  to  my  mind, 
that  it  does  not  seem  to  call  for  additional  investigation.  I  suggest  to  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  the  insertion  of  what  I  have  already  indicated  after 
the  word  "same”  and  just  before  the  penal  clause  in  his  amendment. 

Mr.  Chamberlain — I  am  perfectly  satisfied  to  accept  that  and  make  it 
a  part  of  my  amendment. 

The  Vice-President — The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Secretary — It  is  proposed  to  add,  after  the  word  "same,”  just  pre¬ 
ceding  the  penalty  clause,  the  following  words: 

Nor  shall  any  person  paid  in  whole  or  in  part  by  any  such  corporation  or 
individual  for  services  rendered  by  him  be  employed  by  the  Government  or 
become  or  remain  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Government. 

The  Vice-President — The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  as 
modified. 

The  amendment  as  modified  was  agreed  to. 

The  Vice-President — If  there  are  no  further  amendments  as  in  Committee 
of  the  Whole  the  bill  will  be  reported  to  the  Senate. 

The  bill  was  reported  to  the  Senate  as  amended. 


VI 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  CENTRAL  EUROPE^  (II) 

The  Educational  Review  is  glad  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  American 
teachers  an  exceptionally  interesting  study  which  is  both  political,  historical 
and  economic,  of  the  new  conception  of  a  Middle  Europe  that  is  occupying 
so  large  a  place  in  the  minds  of  European  statesmen.  The  discussion  which 
follows  is  translated  from  L'Opinion,  published  weekly  in  Paris.  The  first  in¬ 
stallment  appeared  in  the  February  issue. 

Ill 

CONDITIONS  NECESSARY  TO  AN  ECONOMIC  RAPPROCHEMENT 
OF  THE  CENTRAL  EMPIRES 

The  problem  of  Central  Europe  and  especially  the  Austro- 
German  rapprochement  may  be  studied  from  several  points 
of  view.  It  may  be  analyzed  from  the  military,  diplomatic, 
political,  financial,  administrative,  legislative  or  social 
standpoint  and  all  these  sides  of  the  question  have  been 
examined  in  more  or  less  detail  by  German  and  Austrian 
publicists,  who  have  generally  recognized  that  it  is  useless 
to  discuss  questions,  the  solutions  of  which  depend  on  the 
outcome  of  the  war  and  can  only  be  obtained  by  diplomatic 
negotiations  between  governments,  and  also  that  to  draw  a 
detailed  program  of  the  future  organization  of  Central 
Europe  would  be  in  vain.  In  their  study  of  these  questions 
they  did  not  expect  that  the  new  empire  would  be  formed 
theoretically  on  an  abstract  plan,  but  that  it  would  be  born 
under  the  pressure  of  concrete  necessities.  They  made  no 
attempt  to  elaborate  a  constitution,  and  discussions  con¬ 
centrated  at  once  on  the  more  concrete  problem  of  an 
economic  rapprochement,  for  which,  at  the  end  of  the  war, 
Germany  and  Austria  must  reorganize  all  national  efforts 
on  a  new  basis.  The  immediate  question  was  to  ascertain 
if  in  order  to  face  the  difficulties  of  the  situation  it  was  not 
imperative  for  them  to  unite  more  closely  than  in  the  past 

*  Translated  for  the  Educational  Review. 
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and  to  begin  anew  under  more  advantageous  conditions 
the  struggle  for  wealth  in  a  world  where  they  were  sure  to 
find  hatred  and  enmity.  This  form  of  alliance  can  not  be 
improvised.  The  interested  parties  must  necessarily  weigh 
very  exactly  the  advantages  and  inconveniences  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  solutions  to  the  problem.  A  wider  consultation  would 
therefore  be  necessary,  before  the  opening  of  peace  negotia¬ 
tions,  to  decide  upon  the  direction  in  which  they  must  turn 
and  to  prepare  for  an  organization  as  favorable  as  possible 
to  the  interests  of  the  Allied  Empires.  This  preliminary 
enquiry  has  already  been  made  by  German  publicists. 
Let  us  now  examine  the  general  conditions  of  the  problem 
as  seen  by  them. 

The  Central  Empires  realize  fully,  even  now,  the  enormous 
difficulties  which  will  arise  on  the  day  when,  peace  being 
signed,  the  economic  life  of  Europe  must  be  reorganized. 
In  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  it  will  not  only  be  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  enormous  stock  of  raw  materials  exhausted  by 
the  war  and  which  must  immediately  be  replaced  as  they 
will  be  urgently  needed  to  feed  the  factories,  demobilize  war 
industries  and  renew  peace  organizations.  A  graver  ques¬ 
tion  arises:  that  of  the  economic  war  declared  by  the 
Allies.  German  publicists  are  still  striving  to  reassure  public 
opinion  by  declaring  this  danger  entirely  imaginary.  They 
insist  on  the  impossibility  of  cutting  off  a  population  of  120 
millions  of  people  from  the  commerce  of  the  world,  and 
the  irreparable  loss  the  Allies  would  bring  upon  themselves 
should  an  economic  struggle  follow  the  military  struggle; 
on  the  wide  divergence  of  their  economic  interests  and 
the  impossibility  of  forming  a  solid  league  against  the 
Central  Powers.  In  reality  they  can  not  hide  from  them¬ 
selves  the  fact  that  the  danger  is  real,  that  economic  German 
imperialism  has  disquieted  the  world  by  its  aggressiveness 
and  its  formidable  appetite,  that  it  appears  today  to  everyone 
as  a  menace  against  which  it  is  important  to  be  on  their 
guard ;  and  that  the  industrial  and  commercial  expansion  of 
Germany  will  in  future  find  a  more  conscious  and  resolute 
resistance,  and  that  a  closer  and  further-reaching  economic 
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ring  may  be  expected  against  which  it  is  indispensable  that 
measures  should  be  taken.  ‘ 

To  ward  off  this  danger  the  economic  entente  between 
the  Central  Powers  must  appear  one  of  the  most  effective 
means.  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  must  remain  united 
in  peace  as  they  were  in  war.  Their  interests  are  identical. 
If  they  form  a  block  of  120  millions  of  inhabitants  they  will 
offer  a  stronger  resistance  to  outside  pressure  and  be  in  a 
better  situation  to  purchase  their  raw  materials  and  nego¬ 
tiate  commercial  transactions  than  if  they  remained  isolated. 
They  would  constitute  an  economic  domain  sufficient  unto 
itself,  for  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  are  in  fact  almost 
complementary  to  each  other.  Germany,  which  has  be¬ 
come  highly  developed  industrially,  is  no  longer  capable 
of  feeding  her  population  without  having  recourse  to  im¬ 
portation.  Austria  and  especially  Hungary  are  principally 
agricultural  and  their  soil  could  yield,  under  improved 
methods,  an  acreage  equal  to  that  given  in  Germany  which 
would  place  them  in  a  condition  to  furnish  the  latter  with  the 
supply  of  grain  and  meat  which  she  needs,  ^  and  partly 
absorb  from  their  neighbors  their  excess  of  industrial 
products. 

From  an  industrial  point  of  view  the  extension  of  the  home 
market  offers  evident  advantages  to  producers  within  the 
two  Empires.  It  would  allow  a  further  increase  in  special¬ 
ization  of  workmanship  and  a  reduction  in  prices,  and  would 
be  an  assured  outlet  within  their  own  boundaries  against  the 
Allies’  threat  of  closing  their  markets.  On  their  side  also 

*  It  is  well  known  that  Austria-Hungary  has  not  been  for  some  years 
past  a  country  of  agricultural  exportation  and  only  produces  the  amount 
necessary  to  feed  her  ever-growing  population,  but  it  is  also  acknowledged 
that  her  soil  is  susceptible  of  considerable  increase.  The  wheat  crop  in  1912 
was  15  double  quintaux  per  hectare  in  Austria,  13  in  Hungary  and  22.6 
in  Germany.  It  has  been  estimated  that  if  Austro-Hungarian  agriculttire 
could  be  made  to  yield  the  same  as  in  Germany  it  would  produce  27  mil¬ 
lion  tons  of  cereals  alone  instead  of  18  and  this  would  not  only  be  sufficient 
for  Austria-Hungary  but  would  enable  her  to  send  her  surplus  to  Germany. 
If  this  entente  brought  about  a  reform  of  agricultural  methods  in  the  Dual 
Empire  it  would  mean  complete  independence  of  the  Central  Empires  for 
their  supply  of  bread. 
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Austro-Hungarian  industries  formerly  restricted  to  interior 
markets  may  hope  for  a  wider  development  when  they  be¬ 
come  part  of  the  vaster  Central  Empire. 

From  every  point  of  view  the  economic  entente  appears 
desirable.  It  is  also  in  conformity  with  the  general  laws  of 
evolution  which  tend  to  form  ever  larger  economic  unities. 
In  Germany,  for  instance,  historians  have  remarked  that 
those  unities  which  in  the  Middle  Ages  were  the  town  or 
the  province  have  broadened  into  the  territory,  the 
state,  the  Zollverein,  then  the  German  Empire  and 
finally  Central  Europe.  This  unified  Central  Europe  may 
be  the  foundation  of  a  more  rational  and  more  productive 
economic  organization  than  those  resting  on  narrower 
bases.  It  responds  to  that  need  of  autarchy  and  economic 
independence  which  actuates  Germans  as  well  as  Austro- 
Hungarians.  The  economic  blockade  organized  by  England 
has  proved  to  them  the  vital  necessity  of  sufficing  unto  them¬ 
selves,  for  had  they  not  succeeded  by  means  of  a  stupendous 
effort  of  organization  and  at  the  cost  of  great  sacrifice  and 
privations  in  providing  their  own  subsistence  and  Uving  almost 
entirely  without  foreign  importations  they  would  have  been 
forced  to  capitulate.  Hence  their  wish  to  provide  in  future 
against  that  danger  and  form  a  self-sustaining  empire. 
It  is  the  most  effective  answer  to  the  menace  of  a  com¬ 
mercial  war  following  the  present  war,  for  it  places  them 
in  a  better  position  to  resist  boycotting  and,  when  peace 
is  concluded,  to  regain  the  place  which  they  occupied  in  the 
empire  of  work.  It  may  be  seen  why  this  place  enjoys 
such  extraordinary  favor  in  almost  all  circles  in  Germany 
as  well  as  in  Austria-Hungary. 

Having  summed  up  the  principal  motives  which  incline 
Austro-Germans  to  economic  union  we  may  state  that 
the  problem  does  not  appear  in  the  least  the  same  to  the 
Germans  and  to  the  Austro-Hungarians. 

To  the  former  the  principal  question  is  the  maintenance 
of  their  exportations.  This  is  easily  understood,  for  Ger¬ 
many  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  has  increased  her 
productions  enormously.  D.  Hellferich  says  that  “in  25 
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years  she  has  tripled  her  industrial  output.”  The  national 
dividend  has  grown  in  proportion,  for  Germany  has  solved 
the  problem  of  providing  for  a  largely  increased  popula¬ 
tion  under  more  favorable  conditions  of  living.  She  has, 
however,  only  attained  these  results  by  extending  her 
markets.  She  is  forced  to  have  recourse  to  these  means  in 
order  to  provide  herself  with  the  raw  materials  which  she  does 
not  produce  herself  or  produces  only  in  insufficient  quantities, 
such  as:  cotton,  copper,  skins,  silk,  rubber,  coffee,  mineral 
oil  or  wool.  To  pay  for  these  as  well  as  for  the  necessary 
food  she  must  in  return  export  manufactured  articles. 
The  sum  of  these  exchanges  which  twenty  years  ago  did 
not  exceed  6V2  bilhons  of  marks,  rose  in  1907  to  15  billions, 
in  1913  to  21  billions  of  marks.  To  provide  for  her  popula¬ 
tion  and  keep  up  her  industries,  Germany  is  forced  to  sell 
her  merchandise.  Her  products  are  valued  roughly  at 
54  billions  of  marks  and  it  is  estimated  that  one-sixth  of 
this  industrial  output  passes  the  frontiers.  Thus  one-sixth 
of  the  population  or  5  millions  of  people  Uve  on  exportations 
and  would  be  without  means  of  support  if  this  commerce 
should  disappear.  It  may  be  said  without  paradox  that 
Germany  today  is  placed  in  the  alternative  of  exporting 
either  merchandise  or  men. 

This  situation  is  found  especially  in  Germany,  for  Austria- 
Hungary  is  by  no  means  involved  to  the  same  degree  in 
world  commerce.  Her  exchanges  do  not  exceed  5.3 
billions  of  marks  a  year.  Her  principal  provider  and  prin¬ 
cipal  client  is  Germany;  39.5  per  cent  of  her  importations 
come  from  there;  40.4  per  cent  of  her  exports  go  there. 
The  settlement  of  her  commercial  relations  with  Germany 
is,  therefore,  her  essential  problem.  Not  so  for  Germany 
whose  commercial  relations  with  Austria-Hungary  are  of 
comparatively  slight  importance,  involving  but  7.6  per  cent 
of  her  imports  and  ii.i  per  cent  of  her  exports.  Neither 
as  provider  nor  as  cHent  does  the  Dual  Empire  reach  the 
first  rank.  Germany  can  not  find  there  the  enormous  stocks 
of  raw  material  which  she  needs  for  her  food  and  her  indus¬ 
tries.  Still  less  can  she  rely  upon  it  as  the  necessary  outlet 
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for  her  industrial  exports.  The  total  value  of  manufactured 
articles  furnished  yearly  to  Austria-Hungary  by  nations 
other  than  Germany  is  150  millions  of  marks  only.  The 
immediate  and  positive  advantage  to  German  industry  of  a 
union  with  Austria-Hungary  would  therefore  be  quite  in¬ 
significant,  at  least  in  the  beginning,  and  would  in  no  way 
compensate  for  the  disaster  that  would  come  to  her  from 
the  closing  of  foreign  markets  and  the  consequent  decrease  in 
her  exportation.  It  may  be  seen  that  the  realization  of 
a  Central  Europe  forced  to  be  self-sufficing  and  restricted 
to  her  international  commerce  would  mean  a  heavy  loss  to 
Germany.  She  is  willing  to  place  herself  at  the  head  of  a 
Central  Empire,  to  unite  her  destinies  to  those  of  Austria- 
Hungary,  but  on  condition  that  this  fusion  is  not  an  ob¬ 
stacle  to  her  commercial  expansion.  Central  Europe  must 
remain  what  Germany  has  been,  a  country  of  great  ex¬ 
ports.  She  can  not  run  the  risk  of  injuring  her  foreign 
trade  by  striving  to  improve  her  industrial  relations 
with  Austria-Hungary.  She  will  only  accept  an  economic 
union  as  a  privilege  of  inheritance  and  in  so  far  as  the  union 
will  not  compromise  her  treaties  of  commerce  with  other 
nations. 

There  is  another  reason  for  the  wide  difference  of  opinion 
of  the  two  nations.  Germany  is  not  only  a  country 
of  great  exportations,  she  is  one  of  intensive  work  and  high 
industrial  organization.  In  this  line  she  is  far  ahead  of 
Austria-Hungary.  The  study  of  the  contrast  between  the 
economic  structures  of  the  two  Empires  and  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  difficulties  resulting  from  these  contrasts  from 
the  point  of  view  of  an  eventual  rapprochement  will  be  dis- 
cust  in  the  next  section. 


IV 

ECONOMIC  STRUCTURE  OF  GERMANY  AND  AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 
As  we  have  seen,  an  economic  rapprochement  between 
Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  is  difficult,  primarily  be¬ 
cause  it  has  not  the  same  importance  for  both  nations. 
One  is  but  slightly  concerned  in  world-exchanges  and  must 
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remain  satisfied  if  it  can  regulate  its  economic  relations 
with  its  powerful  neighbor  in  a  manner  consistent  with  its 
interests.  The  other,  on  the  contrary,  subsists  in  part  by 
its  exportations  and  must  aim  beyond  all  else  to  maintain 
its  position  among  international  markets  by  treaties  of  com¬ 
merce  after  the  war.  Another  circumstance  renders  the 
realization  of  this  plan  even  more  difficult;  it  is  the  ex¬ 
treme  disparity  of  the  economic  development  of  the  two 
empires.  One  glories  in  being,  with  the  United  States, 
the  most  modem  of  industrial  states  and  in  having  carried 
to  the  highest  perfection  the  idea  and  practise  of  organiza¬ 
tion  ;  the  other  has  not  reached  the  same  state  of  economic 
evolution,  for  work  there  is  slower  and  less  intense. 

The  pride  with  which  the  historians  of  the  war  point  to 
the  miracle  of  German  organization  is  well  known.  Let 
us  sum  up  their  thesis:  They  assure  us  that  that  which 
constitutes  the  distinctive  trait  of  modern  Germany,  ex¬ 
plains  her  industrial  and  commercial  victories  of  latter  years, 
makes  one  understand  the  forces  of  resistance  which  she 
opposes  at  present  to  her  enemies  and  accounts  for  the  hatred 
and  envy  which  is  felt  towards  her,  is  that  she  has  found  a 
new  manner  of  work  which  no  European  people  can  be  in 
condition  to  emulate  for  a  long  time  to  come,  and  which  in¬ 
sures  her  great  superiority  over  her  competitors  and  there¬ 
fore  seems  to  them  evil  and  treacherous. 

The  capitalist  system  which  today  still  dominates  the 
economic  life  of  the  world,  has  as  essential  characteristics 
the  emancipation  of  the  individual  and  the  spirit  of  enter¬ 
prise  which  were  formerly  restricted  by  feudal  and  cor¬ 
porative  organizations. 

A  new  class  of  promoters  was  developed  first  in  Italy, 
France,  England,  Holland  and  later  also  in  Germany,  in 
whom  was  incarnate  the  spirit  of  enterprise,  the  will  to  de¬ 
velop  indefinitely  the  economic  power.  This  oligarchy 
of  high  productivity  soon  became  the  head  of  the  economic 
movement.  Seeing  its  possibilities  they  utihzed  the  mar¬ 
velous  progress  of  science  and  of  rational  technique,  they 
governed  despotically  the  great  army  of  labor,  the  unorgan- 
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ized  mass  of  the  proletariat,  they  rapidly  transformed 
conditions  of  existence  and  inaugurated  an  organization 
founded  in  part  on  the  free  intercourse  of  promoters  among 
themselves,  and  in  part  on  the  more  or  less  absolute  dom¬ 
ination  and  exploitation  of  the  working  proletariat  by  the 
capitalist  aristocracy.  Its  seat  and  central  focus  is  at 
present  in  London.  The  fundamental  defect  of  old  style 
capitalism  was  the  permanent  struggle  which  it  established 
between  the  representatives  of  enterprise  and  the  general 
insecurity  of  life  resulting  from  unlimited  competition, 
the  antagonism  created  between  master  and  men  and  the 
inferior  and  sometimes  degrading  situation  into  which  it 
forced  the  working  man.  Germany’s  originality  consists  in 
having  known  how  to  solve  the  difficult  problem  by  creating 
a  new  regime  of  organized  capital. 

The  old  type  of  working  man  could  not  rise  above  a  humble 
and  precarious  level  of  life.  The  insecurity  of  his  existence 
is  well  known,  his  state  of  absolute  dependence  on  his  em¬ 
ployer,  the  danger  he  ran  from  those  crises  of  production 
or  of  sale  which  periodically  strike  industry,  the  debasing 
of  his  work  by  the  development  of  machinery  which  makes 
him  a  mere  annex  of  the  machine  and  condemns  him  to  a 
degrading  labor  from  which  he  can  not  attain  any  satisfac¬ 
tion.  In  Germany,  however,  the  type  of  proletariat  work¬ 
man  which  we  have  described  has  entirely  changed.  The 
primitive  worker,  the  illiterate  of  patriarchal  days,  has  now 
disappeared.  Obligatory  public  instruction  developed  in 
Brandenburg,  Saxony,  Wurtemburg,  and  generally  in  North¬ 
ern  and  Middle  Germany  has  considerably  increased  the 
value  of  the  working  man.  That  which  predominates 
everywhere  in  Germany  today  is  the  educated  worker, 
well  informed  from  the  professional  point  of  view,  grouped 
in  syndicates,  conscious  of  his  rights,  his  duties,  his  interests, 
protected  against  exploitation  and  against  professional 
risks  by  a  well- understood  and  efficacious  system  of  insur¬ 
ance,  enjoying  a  standard  of  existence  relatively  high,  well 
paid,  but  furnishing  an  intense  and  rapid  work  which  gives 
quick  returns. 
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This  well-qualified  worker,  produced  by  the  primary  school 
and  by  German  discipline  constitutes  for  industry  and  com¬ 
merce  a  choice  human  material  in  every  way  superior  to 
the  convict  labor  of  past  times  and  to  the  uncultivated 
masses  which  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  greater  number  of 
other  countries. 

A  similar  evolution  was  accomplished  among  the  privi¬ 
leged  class  of  promoters.  Thru  the  law  of  concentration 
which  protects  organizations  of  increasing  importance,  and 
thanks  to  the  spirit  of  discipline  of  the  German  race  and 
also  to  a  particularly  close  union  between  science  and  tech¬ 
nique  the  regime  of  unlimited  competition  gave  way  to  one 
of  limited  competition.  Syndicates  of  master-workers  and 
cartels  arose  as  well  as  syndicates  of  workmen  and  a  more 
rational  organization  followed  the  anarchy  of  production. 
The  struggle  of  each  against  all  was  modified. 

We  are  assured  by  these  apologists  that  Germany  has 
succeeded,  thanks  to  a  century  and  a  half  of  methodical 
training,  to  the  patient  work  done  in  schools,  in  universities, 
in  laboratories  and  to  her  genius  for  order  and  integrity, 
and  to  her  conscientiousness,  in  changing  the  capitalist  sys¬ 
tem  from  its  very  foundations.  Hierarchy  and  organization 
have  been  established  where  struggle  and  competition  be¬ 
tween  contractors,  and  conflict  between  master  and  work¬ 
men  once  prevailed.  The  various  elements  of  the  social 
group  which  were  formerly  antagonistic  have  been  inte¬ 
grated,  the  “methodical  development  of  efficient  human 
work”  has  been  conscientiously  cultivated  and  they  have 
found  the  art  of  doing  all  kinds  of  work  according  to  a  col¬ 
lective  plan  and  in  a  common  rhythm.  The  employer  in¬ 
stead  of  being  a  condoUiere  perpetually  at  war  with  his  rivals 
has  become  as  it  were  the  head  of  a  department,  a  free 
agent  of  the  great  national  firm,  manufacturing  all  that  is 
necessary  for  general  needs  in  steel,  iron,  sugar  or  alcohol. 

The  syndicated  workman  is  no  longer  a  miserable  man 
fighting  against  exploitation,  he  is  now  conscious  of  being  a 
useful  member  of  a  vast  and  powerful  corporation.  The 
hostility  between  employer  and  employees,  between  the 
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producer  and  the  consumer  has  disappeared.  Students, 
technicians  and  administrators  have  gradually  been  brought 
into  this  system.  Science  which  was  formerly  proud  of  its 
independence  and  of  being  an  end  unto  itself  has  gradually 
penetrated  into  practical  things,  while  industry  has  decidedly 
abandoned  empiricism  to  adopt  more  really  scientific 
methods.  Thus  a  vast  organism  has  gradually  been  formed 
wherein  everything  holds  together  and  where  each  one  has 
his  place  marked  and  his  task  defined.  “Our  working 
class,”  writes  Naumann,  “solidly  bound  to  our  organizers 
educated  in  our  universities,  to  our  heads  of  syndicates,  to 
our  privy  councillors,  to  our  officers,  forms  on  the  whole  a 
society  which  is  not,  perhaps,  the  most  amiable  nor  the  most 
amusing  that  can  be  conceived,  but  which  constitutes  a 
most  efficient,  precise  and  robust  human  mechanism. 
This  living  machine  works  whether  the  individual  lives  or 
dies,  it  is  impersonal  or  rather  super-personal,  it  has  its 
frictions  and  its  depressions  but  it  is  altogether  something 
which  has  never  before  existed  in  this  precise  form,  it  is 
the  historical  incarnation  of  our  character.” 

This  organization  also  appears  in  the  last  analysis  to 
German  publicists  as  the  real  origin  of  the  present  conflict. 
In  reality  the  other  nations  who  have  remained  in  the 
individualistic  stage  now  consider  the  German  and  his 
economic  militarism  with  a  mixture  of  pity,  horror  and  fear. 
They  pity  him  for  the  servitude  to  which  they  see  him  sub¬ 
mit,  they  detest  his  disciplined  soul  which  seems  to  them  a 
degradation  of  which  they  would  have  none  for  themselves, 
and  they  dread  this  organized  force  whose  impressive 
victories  they  are  forced  to  recognize.  The  present  war 
thus  appears  to  them  as  a  violent  attempt  of  old  time  capital¬ 
ism,  whose  principal  seat  is  in  London,  against  the  modern¬ 
ized  capitalism  of  Berlin  which  it  would  destroy  by  force 
because  it  feels  itself  menaced  by  it  in  its  very  existence. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Austria-Hungary  is  less  advanced 
from  the  standpoint  of  economic  organization  than  Ger¬ 
many,  and  the  principal  reason  is  that  the  worker  has  not 
yet  by  any  means  attained  the  same  level  as  in  Germany. 
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These  words  of  an  Austrian  economist  are  often  quoted: 
“With  us  two  thirds  of  the  population  are  still  beggars.” 
In  reality  there  are  in  the  great  Danubian  monarchy  mil¬ 
lions  of  lives  not  only  mediocre  but  even  miserable,  beings 
who  possess  nothing,  ask  for  nothing,  and  whose  slow  and 
unproductive  work  is  not  worth  any  more  than  the  starva¬ 
tion  wages  by  which  it  is  paid.  Emigration  still  runs 
very  high,  it  has  reached  in  the  last  years  nearly  170,000 
people  in  Austria;  for  Hungary  in  1907  it  increased  to 
193,000  inhabitants.  This  is  an  evidence  that  the  country 
can  not  retain  its  excess  of  population  by  providing  it 
with  acceptable  conditions  of  life.  In  Austria-Hungary 
the  workman  is  too  often  the  miserable,  ignorant  and  awk¬ 
ward  man  of  the  good  old  times,  the  poor  without  will 
and  without  initiative  whose  cursed  resignation  Lassalle 
deplored.  Everything  else  is  in  agreement;  industry  is 
less  enterprising  and  less  active,  finance  less  developed. 
A  meddling  administration  interferes  with  those  who  would 
progress.  The  Austro-Hungarian  organization  is  not  on 
the  same  level  as  the  German,  the  rhythm  of  work  is  slower, 
the  work  less  productive,  the  general  expenses  out  of  pro¬ 
portion.  This  lesser  production  is  revealed  to  the  out¬ 
side  world  by  the  fact  that  for  a  series  of  fundamental 
articles  the  cost  is  higher  than  in  Germany. 

.  The  result  of  this  is  seriously  to  hinder  the  fusion  of 
the  two  empires.  In  Germany  it  is  feared  that  an  alliance 
with  a  backward  state,  which  she  must  drag  behind  her  as  a 
dead  weight,  would  arrest  her  economic  impulse  and  give 
a  new  strength  to  reactionary  forces  from  an  economic 
standpoint.  Agrarian  interests  would  be  made  to  prevail 
over  industrial  interests,  protectionists  would  triumph 
for  years  to  come  and  retard  the  world-extension  of  German 
industry,  for  Central  Europe  would  no  doubt  be  less  modem 
economically  than  the  German  Empire.  We  may  add 
that  German  manufacturers  and  workmen  dread  the  pos¬ 
sible  competition  of  a  country  where  workmanship  is  cheap 
and  they  question  whether  fusion  might  not  bring  about 
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a  reduction  of  wages  and  a  lowering  of  the  general  stand¬ 
ards  of  life  for  the  German  working  class. 

On  the  Austro-Hungarian  side  there  is  no  less  apprehension. 
The  huge  machinery  of  industrial  Germany  is  viewed  with 
a  respect  mingled  with  horror.  They  do  not  deny  the  risk  of 
their  being  taken  in  tow  and  subordinated  by  German  eco¬ 
nomic  managers  and  they  fear  a  collapse  of  Austro-Hungarian 
industry,  which  in  many  of  its  branches  is  notoriously 
incapable  of  facing  German  competition.  Besides  there  is 
in  Austria-Hungary  a  distaste  to  submit  to  the  accelerated 
pace  of  work  which  characterizes  modern  Germany.  In 
Germany  itself  there  is  no  lack  of  people  who  regret  the 
good  old  times,  for  in  the  world  of  artisans  there  are  many 
backward  or  isolated  ones  who  are  incapable  of  adjusting 
themselves  to  the  new  methods  of  social  work  and  who  feel  an 
insufferable  fatality  weighing  them  down,  consider  them¬ 
selves  exploited  and  the  victims  of  a  modern  order  of  things 
which  they  detest. 

Such  situations  are  particularly  noticeable  in  Austria- 
Hungary,  where  in  a  general  way  people  have  remained 
more  romantic,  more  attached  to  patriarchal  times,  more 
defiant  towards  modernism  and  more  hostile  to  the  precise, 
disciplined,  bewildering,  crushing  economic  militarism  which 
prevails  in  the  German  industrial  world. 

Such  is  the  situation.  In  both  Empires  the  imperative 
reasons  which  speak  in  favor  of  the  creation  of  a  Central 
Empire  are  strongly  felt,  as  is  also  the  idea  of  forming  a  group 
capable  of  treating  the  great  world  powers  on  an  equality. 
It  is  well  understood  that  after  the  war  political  sympathies 
will  go  hand  in  hand  with  commercial  sympathies,  and  it 
is  admitted  that  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  will  feel 
it  to  their  interest  to  unite  in  resisting  the  economic  war  with 
which  they  are  menaced  in  order  to  attenuate  its  conse¬ 
quences.  The  advantages  resulting  from  an  extension  of 
their  interior  markets  are  felt  by  both  sides  but  they  do 
not  deny  that  in  return  Germany  would  be  making  a  poor 
bargain  if  she  compromised  the  future  of  her  world  commerce 
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for  the  sole  pleasure  of  drawing  closer  the  bonds  which  unite 
her  to  Austria-Hungary.  The  risks  following  the  fusion 
of  two  different  economic  organisms  working  at  a  different 
pace  and  whose  efforts  would  be  difficult  to  harmonize  may 
thus  be  perceived.  We  must,  therefore,  analyze  the  ways 
and  means  by  which  this  much-hoped-for  but  uncomfort¬ 
able  fusion  may  be  brought  about  and  made  practical. 

V.  PROPOSALS  OF  CUSTOMS  AGREEMENTS 

The  first  steps  necessary  to  carry  out  in  practise  the 
economic  agreement  between  the  Central  Empires  appears 
to  be  the  suppression  or  lowering  of  the  customs  barriers 
between  them.  It  so  happens  that  in  this  respect  Germany 
is  today  in  a  position  to  make,  as  it  were,  a  clean  slate  of 
her  past.  All  the  commercial  treaties  which  unite  her  to 
other  powers  (Austria-Hungary,  Belgium,  Russia,  Rou- 
mania,  Switzerland,  Serbia,  Italy,  Bulgaria,  Portugal, 
Sweden,  Japan  and  Greece)  may  be  abrogated  on  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1917,  and  the  Treaty  of  Frankfort  which  regulated 
the  Franco-German  commercial  relations  and  assured  to 
each  the  most  favored  nation  treatment  (Article  II)  be¬ 
comes  a  dead  letter  on  account  of  the  war.  As  a  result  of 
this  coincidence  Germany  finds  herself  in  a  position  to  re¬ 
construct  her  customs  system  entirely,  without  being  re¬ 
stricted  by  any  previous  agreement,  and  to  inaugurate 
an  entirely  new  era  from  January  i,  1918. 

If,  therefore,  Germany  is  disposed  to  attempt  an  eco¬ 
nomic  rapprochement  instead  of  continuing  the  system  in 
operation  before  the  war  of  being  bound  to  Austria-Hun¬ 
gary  as  to  other  nations  simply  by  a  treaty  of  commerce,, 
she  is  free  to  strengthen  her  intimacy  with  the  Dual  Mon¬ 
archy  (and  eventually  also  with  her  Turkish  and  Balkan 
allies)  by  various  processes  which  may  be  summed  up  un¬ 
der  the  following  headings: 

1.  A  complete  customs  union. 

2.  A  customs  agreement  with  maintenance  of  an  interior 
line  of  customs. 

3.  Reciprocally  preferential  treatment. 

Let  us  glance  over  these  various  aspects  of  the  problem^ 
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A  complete  customs  union  on  the  model  of  the  German 
Zollverein  has  today  few  advocates,  except  those  political 
parties  and  personalities  who  still  believe  that  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  peace  will  be  the  favorable  moment  to  repair  the 
error  which  was  committed  in  rejecting  Austria-Hungary 
from  the  German  Empire  and  to  accomplish  by  the  union 
of  the  two  countries  the  great  work  of  German  unity.  This 
Pan-Germanic  radicalism  does  not  appear  to  have  any  great 
influence  at  the  present  time  either  in  Germany  or  in  Aus¬ 
tria.  The  idea  of  an  Austro-German  Zollverein  is  also  ac¬ 
tively  rejected  by  German,  Austrian  and  especially  by 
Hungarian  particularists  who  can  not  reconcile  the  difficul¬ 
ties  of  a  customs  union  with  the  maintenance  of  autonomy 
for  their  respective  countries.  Indeed  the  inconveniences 
of  this  solution  appear  still  greater  when  it  is  remembered 
that  Hungary  and  Austria  have  been  united  since  1907 
merely  by  a  treaty  of  commerce  which  may  be  abrogated 
every  ten  years  and  that  therefore  the  union  would  not  be 
between  two  Empires  but  in  reality  between  three  states: 
Germany,  Austria  and  Hungary.  On  the  other  hand,  econo¬ 
mists  point  out  the  disastrous  consequences  which  the  im¬ 
mediate  lowering  of  all  barriers  between  two  regions  so 
dissimilar  in  economic  development  as  Germany  and  Aus¬ 
tria-Hungary  would  have,  in  particular  for  the  industries 
of  the  latter  country.  The  most  determined  partisans 
of  rapprochement  carefully  emphasize  the  fact  that  they 
do  not  advocate  an  integral  economic  union  but  that  they 
would  allow  the  maintenance  of  an  interior  line  of  customs  be¬ 
tween  the  two  halves  of  Central  Europe.  The  most  radical 
minds  foresee  that  the  protective  rights  temporarily  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  preservation  of  Austro-Hungarian  industry 
might  be  progressively  lowered,  and  so  the  unification  of 
the  customs  in  Central  Europe  could  be  accomplished  in 
perhaps  twenty  years. 

Partial  customs  regulations  with  maintenance  of  a  line 
of  interior  customs  is  one  of  the  solutions  most  frequently 
discust.  According  to  this  hypothesis  Central  Europe 
would  form,  from  the  customs  standpoint,  a  domain  pro- 
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tected  by  a  single  tariff.  The  two  countries  would  remain 
free  to  levy  any  supplementary  taxes  they  might  wish  to 
establish  on  their  own  frontiers.  Between  Germany  and  Aus¬ 
tria-Hungary  there  would  exist,  on  the  other  hand,  a  hne  of 
customs  enabling  them  to  maintain  by  means  of  tariffs 
as  moderate  as  possible  the  protection  strictly  indispensable 
to  the  industries  of  the  two  countries. 

The  advocates  of  this  solution,  among  whom  Naumann 
may  be  given  the  first  place,  recognize  that  the  realization 
of  the  customs  union  presents  considerable  difficulties  at 
the  outset.  The  elaboration  of  a  common  tariff  in  Central 
Europe;  negotiation  of  commercial  treaties  between  Cen¬ 
tral  Europe  and  other  powers;  the  eventual  association  of 
other  participants  in  the  domain  formed  by  the  two  Em¬ 
pires  will  all  be  difficult  points  to  regulate  and  to  organize 
in  the  beginning.  It  will  be  a  serious  decision  for  Germany 
to  accept  an  economic  solidarity,  necessarily  rather  exten¬ 
sive,  with  Austria-Hungary.  The  two  Empires  can  not 
in  truth  be  limited  to  being  united  by  a  customs  conven¬ 
tion  ;  they  must  besides  proceed  in  common  to  the  replenish¬ 
ing  of  their  stocks  of  supplies  of  raw  materials,  they  must 
form  for  all  branches  of  industry  a  vast  system  of  cartels 
regulating  productions  and  sales,  both  in  the  interior  and 
outside  of  Central  Europe.  The  entrance  into  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  this  kind  is  for  Austria-Hungary  a  still  more  dreaded 
step,  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  owing  to  its  immense  eco¬ 
nomic  superiority  Germany  would  claim  a  predominant 
part  in  the  direction  of  Central  Europe.  Austro-Hungar¬ 
ians  are  not  blind  to  the  fact  that  they  will  be  somewhat 
in  the  position  of  vassals  to  Germany  and  that  their  country 
will  lose  part  of  its  economic  autonomy.  In  short,  the 
union,  even  if  concluded  only  for  a  given  time  and  perhaps 
periodically  suspended,  carries  with  it  serious  risks,  as  in 
the  minds  of  its  promoters  it  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
revolution  which  would  completely  modify  their  present 
economic  regime  and  substitute  free  exchange  for  a  form 
of  state  socialism  modified  by  experience  gained  during 
the  war. 
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The  attractive  side  of  this  combination  is  that,  putting 
aside  the  dangers  of  a  too  precipitate  fusion,  it  would 
ensure  to  both  Empires  advantages  equal  to  those  of  the 
Z Oliver ein.  The  exterior  unity  of  Central  Europe  would  be 
realized,  a  single  central  organization  would  administer 
the  whole  economic  domain  of  both  Empires,  negotiate 
treaties  of  commerce,  take  in  hand  the  colossal  work  of 
replenishing  provisions  of  raw  materials  and  of  starting 
again  the  great  industrial  machine,  regulate  delicate  ques¬ 
tions  of  commercial  relations  with  allied  and  neutral  nations 
and  organize  exportation  according  to  one  plan. 

If  the  idea  of  a  customs  union,  even  partial,  is  abandoned, 
and  if  it  is  admitted  that  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary 
each  retain  their  independence  from  the  point  of  view  of 
tariffs,  it  may  appear  that  the  two  Empires  must  at  least 
show  their  willingness  to  a  rapprochement  by  granting  to 
each  a  favored  treatment  for  the  products  of  the  other. 
In  this  event  they  would  form  a  closer  association  while 
each  would  preserve  the  right  of  organizing  commercial 
relations  with  other  nations  according  to  its  own  wish. 

This  solution  has  the  advantage  of  satisfying  the  wish 
exprest  on  several  sides,  of  seeing  Germany  and  Austria- 
Hungary  draw  closer  the  bonds  which  unite  them  while 
interfering  as  little  as  possible  with  the  old  state  of  things. 
Economists  carefully  note  that  this  solution  is  not  opposed 
to  the  system  used  in  the  present  treaties  of  commerce  of 
Germany,  which  is  based  on  the  favored  nation  clause. 
This  clause  specifies  that  by  law  there  must  be  no  differ¬ 
ence  made  between  merchandise  of  the  same  kind,  from 
whatever  country  it  may  come.  But  differences  exist  in 
fact.  It  is  evident,  for  example,  that  the  cost  of  transporta¬ 
tion  varies  with  the  relative  position  of  the  countries  be¬ 
tween  which  the  exchanges  are  made ;  thus  Austro-Hun¬ 
garian  industrial  products  have  an  advantage  in  Balkan 
countries,  by  reason  of  their  geographical  proximity,  over 
those  of  German  industry.  Of  late  an  effort  has  been 
made  to  increase  these  differences  in  fact  and  to  render 
more  or  less  illusory  the  clause  of  the  favored  nation. 
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One  of  the  best  known  of  these  processes  is  the 
specialization  of  tariffs  which  allows  taxation  of  the  products 
of  one  nation  and  exemption  of  others  which  are  similar 
but  not  identical.  By  this  artifice  and  by  others,  an  ad¬ 
vantage  or  disadvantage  has  been  obtained  in  fact  by  the 
products  of  one  nation  in  contrast  to  those  of  another 
without  disclaiming  in  principle  the  favored  nation  clause. 
The  toll  of  preferential  treatment  is  simply  one  more  step 
in  the  same  direction.  A  country  may  be  induced  to  re¬ 
serve  unto  itself  the  power  of  granting,  besides  the  clause 
of  the  most  favored  nation,  a  preferential  treatment  either 
to  its  colonies,  as  England  did  to  its  colonial  empire,  or  to 
a  neighboring  country,  as  the  United  States  did  to  Brazil 
and  Canada,  or  even  to  a  country  to  which  it  desires  to  give 
a  special  mark  of  friendship  such  as  Canada  did  for  France. 
Germany  may  think  that  she  has  the  power  to  grant  a 
preferential  tariff  to  Austria-Hungary  and  to  its  allies 
without  that  measure  being  looked  upon  by  outsiders  as 
inimical  or  aggressive.  Should  these  conditions  arise  a 
triple  tariff  could  be  established,  such  as  is  suggested  by 
Schumacher,  for  example:  i,  a  general  tariff  to  be  applied 
only  in  case  a  commercial  agreement  could  not  be  decided 
upon  and  which  would  be  considered  principally  as  an  in¬ 
strument  of  war  and  intended  to  bring  other  nations  into 
negotiations;  2,  an  intermediate  tariff  corresponding  to 
the  old  minimum  tariff  to  be  applied  to  states  to  which  the 
treatment  of  the  favored  nation  clause  is  given;  3,  a  prefer¬ 
ential  tariff  granted  to  a  small  circle  of  intimates  bound  to¬ 
gether  not  only  by  treaties  of  commerce  but  also  by  eco¬ 
nomic  and  political  alliances. 

Fundamentally  all  these  solutions,  even  the  last  one,  are 
giving  Germany  much  uneasiness.  The  idea  of  a  Central 
Europe,  officially  constituted,  flattered  their  pride  and  ap¬ 
peared  attractive  at  the  time  when  they  thought  them¬ 
selves  in  a  position  to  impose  their  will  upon  the  world  by 
force  of  arms.  Today  when  the  hope  of  a  crushing  vic¬ 
tory  which  would  permit  Germany  to  dictate  absolutely 
the  conditions  of  peace,  is  considerably  lessened  and  be- 
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comes  every  day  fainter,  a  tSte-d-tSte  with  Austria-Hungary 
has  at  the  same  time  lost  much  of  its  charm  to  German 
imaginations.  Isolation — even  together — ^is  what  she  now 
dreads  the  most.  We  must  not  forget  that  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  her  exports  is  infinitely  more  profitable  and  more  im¬ 
portant  to  her  than  an  association  with  the  Dual  Monarchy. 
She  therefore  aims,  first  of  all,  to  conclude  treaties  of  com¬ 
merce  which  will  help  her  to  resume  her  place  in  the  great 
world  markets.  Under  these  conditions  she  will  certainly 
hesitate  to  furnish  her  adversaries  with  a  pretext  for  closing 
their  doors  against  her.  Without  doubt  she  does  not 
yet  renounce  her  project  of  Central  Europe,  just  as  she  con¬ 
tinues  to  affirm  loudly  her  intention  to  struggle  until  final 
victory.  One  may  already  suspect  that  she  will  guard 
against  sacrificing  her  positive  interests  for  a  satisfaction 
of  vanity  which  might  cost  her  too  dear.  She  will  also 
avoid  making  a  common  cause  with  Austria-Hungary,  or 
even  granting  her  openly  a  favored  treatment,  if  she  fears 
that  such  a  measure  may  endanger  acceptable  commercial 
agreements  and  thus  compromise  the  extent  of  her  exports. 

(To  be  continued) 
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.  DISCUSSIONS 

MUSIC  AND  EDUCATIONAL  STANDARDS 
Perhaps  no  other  subject  in  our  school  curriculum  is 
causing  as  much  contention  and  disagreement  as  music. 
Music  teachers  and  supervisors  discuss  the  subject  from 
every  angle  at  their  meetings  and  seem  unable  to  come  to 
any  conclusion  as  to  the  what  and  the  how  of  music;  while 
school  authorities,  conscious  of  the  demand  for  the  subject, 
and  giving  it  a  wide  berth  in  the  school  and  classroom, 
are  yet  unable  to  formulate  a  definite  reason  why  it  should 
be  where  it  is.  Its  advocates  are  still  talking  of  music  and 
culture  and  educators  readily  succumb  to  this  argument; 
for  the  little  word  culture  hides  many  a  sin  both  of  omission 
and  of  commission  in  all  educational  systems.  Should  music 
continue  to  rest  on  such  a  flimsy  basis  much  longer  it  is  in 
danger  not  only  of  losing  its  present  position  in  the  school 
but  of  meeting  with  the  fate  of  Greek  and  Latin,  both  of 
which  rose  and  fell  with  culture.  In  this  day  and  time, 
when  the  hue  and  cry  of  the  educational  world  is  education 
for  efficiency,  and  when  many  a  new  subject  like  manual 
training  and  domestic  science  have  found  permanent  lodge¬ 
ment  in  the  school  on  this  basis,  the  claims  of  music  as  a 
school  subject,  as  classroom  material  for  the  training  of 
youth,  must  be  similarly  established. 

The  educational  trend  of  our  day  is  the  result  of  the 
combined  precepts  of  recognized  leaders  in  the  field  of  modern 
education.  We  have  a  number  of  definitions  of  education 
which  were  formulated  by  these  men  and  which  have  been 
accepted  by  us  as  standards  of  measiu'ements  for,  and  as 
guides  of,  the  educational  procedure.  It  is  then  to  these 
definitions  that  we  must  go  in  our  attempt  to  find  a  proper 
basis  for  music  in  our  system  of  education. 

The  clarion  call  that  awoke  the  educational  world  from 
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its  sleep  of  more  than  a  thousand  years  and  that  gave 
the  impetus  to  the  tremendous  progress  of  the  last  few 
years  in  education  was  sounded  by  Herbert  Spencer  in  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  in  his  essay,  What  educa¬ 
tion  is  of  most  worth.  Spencer  defines  the  function  of  educa¬ 
tion  as  follows: 

“How  to  live — that  is  the  essential  question  for  us.  Not 
how  to  live  in  the  mere  material  sense  only,  but  in  the  widest 
sense.  The  general  problem  which  comprehends  every 
special  problem  is — the  right  ruling  of  conduct  in  all  direc¬ 
tions  under  all  circumstances.  In  what  way  to  treat  the 
body ;  in  what  way  to  treat  the  mind ;  in  what  way  to  manage 
our  affairs;  in  what  way  to  bring  up  a  family;  in  what  way 
to  behave  as  a  citizen ;  in  what  way  to  utilize  all  those  sources 
of  happiness  which  nature  supplies — ^how  to  use  all  our 
faculties  to  the  greatest  advantage  of  ourselves  and  others 
— ^how  to  live  completely.  And  this  being  the  great  thing 
needful  for  us  to  learn,  is,  by  consequence,  the  great  thing 
which  education  has  to  teach.” 

Here,  then,  is  the  two-fold  purpose  of  education:  to 
minister  to  the  physical  needs  of  life  and  to  those  various 
forms  of  pleasureable  occupation  which  fill  up  the  leisure 
left  by  graver  pursuits — the  enjoyment  of  music, 
poetry,  painting,  and  the  cultivation  of  them  should  form 
a  part  of  education  from  the  commencement.  And  in 
speaking  of  the  Fine  Arts,  in  all  their  forms,  he  says,  “We 
yield  to  none  in  the  value  we  attach  to  esthetic  culture  and 
its  pleasure.  Without  painting,  sculpture,  music,  poetry, 
and  the  emotions  produced  by  natural  beauty  of  every 
kind,  life  would  lose  half  its  charm.  So  far  from  thinking 
that  the  training  and  gratification  of  the  tastes  are  unim¬ 
portant,  we  beheve  the  time  will  come  when  they  will  occupy 
a  larger  share  of  human  life  than  now.” 

In  the  emphasis  that  education  is  placing  today  on  the 
teaching  of  the  sciences  and  of  vocational  training  it  is 
following  the  precepts  of  Spencer.  In  this  education, 
therefore,  music  occupies  a  well-defined  position,  that  of 
contributing  to  complete  living;  being  one  of  “those  mis- 
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cellaneous  activities  that  make  up  the  leisure  part  of  life, 
devoted  to  the  gratification  of  the  tastes  and  feelings,” 
and  without  which  “life  would  lose  half  its  charm.” 

The  evolutionary  movement  of  the  last  half  century  has 
probably  affected  educational  procedure  and  thought  to  a 
greater  extent  than  any  other  movement  in  the  history  of 
education.  For  the  first  time  the  aims  and  processes  of 
education  found  a  scientific  basis,  and  the  cry  of  the  eight¬ 
eenth-century  educators  that  the  child  must  be  the  center 
of  the  educational  process  was  firmly  established  by  science. 
The  suggestion  of  the  significance  of  infancy  as  a  period  of 
biological  adjustment,  as  it  first  appeared  in  the  writings  of 
Alfred  Russel  Wallace,  was  amplified  and  elucidated  by 
John  Fiske  in  his  two  essays.  The  meaning  of  infancy,  and 
The  part  played  by  infancy  in  the  evolution  of  man;  while 
its  definite  application  to  the  aims  and  methods  of  educa¬ 
tion  was  made  by  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  in  his  exposi¬ 
tion  of  The  meaning  of  education.  As  stated  by  Dr.  Butler, 
the  doctrine  of  the  meaning  of  infancy  as  applied  to  educa¬ 
tion  means  that: 

“After  the  child  comes  into  the  enjoyment  of  his  physical 
inheritance,  he  must  be  led  by  the  family,  the  school,  and 
the  state,  into  his  intellectual  or  spiritual  inheritance.” 
Infancy  is  a  period  of  “gradual  adjustment  to  the  spiritual 
possessions  of  the  race.  Those  possessions  may  be  variously 
classified,  but  they  certainly  are  at  least  five-fold.  The 
child  is  entitled  to  his  scientific  inheritance,  to  his  literary 
inheritance,  to  his  esthetic  inheritance,  to  his  institutional 
inheritance,  and  to  his  religious  inheritance.  Without 
them  he  can  not  become  a  truly  educated  or  a  cultivated 
man.” 

Music,  then,  has  a  place  in  the  education  of  the  child 
forming,  as  it  does,  a  part  of  his  esthetic  inheritance.  In  the 
words  of  Dr.  Butler:  “The  third  element  in  education  is 
the  esthetic  inheritance,  that  feeling  for  the  beautiful, 
the  picturesque,  and  the  sublime,  that  has  always  been  so 
great  a  part  of  human  life,  that  contributes  so  much  to  hu¬ 
man  pleasure  and  accentuates  so  much  of  human  pain  and 
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sufferings.  The  ancient  Greeks  understood  and  used  it, 
but  a  false  and  narrowing  philosophy  thrust  it  out  of  life 
and  education  for  centuries  because  it  was  supposed  to 

antagonize  the  spiritual  or  religious  life . today  we 

find  it  coming  back  to  occupy  its  appropriate  place.  We 
should  no  longer  think  of  applying  the  word  cultivated  to 
a  man  or  woman  who  had  no  esthetic  sense,  no  feeling  for 
the  beautiful,  no  appreciation  of  the  sublime,  because  we 
should  be  justified  in  saying,  on  all  psychological  grounds, 

that  that  nature  was  deficient  and  defective . Unless 

we  are  to  be  mere  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water, 
we  should  see  to  it  that  the  esthetic  inheritance  is  placed 
side  by  side  with  the  scientific  and  the  literary  in  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  human  child.” 

Another  tendency  in  education  that  is  revolutionizing 
the  school  curriculum  of  the  day  may  be  defined  as  education 
for  immediate  environment.  This  tendency  is  most  notice¬ 
able  in  the  changes  in  the  entrance  requirements  of  our  lead¬ 
ing  colleges  and  universities  and  in  the  introduction  of  the 
so-called  vocational  subjects  into  our  high  schools  and  even 
into  elementary  schools.  Traditional  aims  and  methods  are 
on  the  defensive  against  the  inroads  of  subjects  considered 
to  be  more  vital  to  the  needs  of  present  conditions.  The 
most  recent  and  the  most  significant  expressions  of  this 
tendency  are  found  in  two  pamphlets  issued  by  the  General 
Education  Board,  one  by  Dr.  Eliot  entitled.  Changes  needed 
in  American  secondary  education,  and  the  other  by  Dr. 
Flexner  on  A  modern  school. 

After  having  pointed  out  the  deficiencies  of  the  old  order 
Dr.  Eliot  says:  ‘‘The  changes  which  ought  to  be  made 
immediately  in  the  programs  of  American  secondary 
schools,  in  order  to  correct  the  glaring  deficiencies  of  the 
present  programs,  are  chiefly:  the  introduction  of  more 
hand,  ear,  and  eye  work — such  as  drawing,  carpentry, 
turning,  music,  sewing,  and  cooking,  and  the  giving  of  much 
more  time  to  the  sciences  of  observation — chemistry, 
physics,  biology,  and  geography — not  political,  but  geological 
and  ethnographical  geography . Again,  music  should  be 
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given  a  substantial  place  in  the  program  of  every  secon¬ 
dary  school,  in  order  that  all  pupils  may  learn  musical  nota¬ 
tion,  and  may  get  much  practise  in  reading  music  and  in 

singing . Drawing  and  music,  like  other  fine  arts  studies, 

were  regarded  by  the  Puritan  settlers  of  New  England  and 
by  all  their  social  and  religious  kindred  as  superfluities, 
which,  if  not  positively  evil,  were  still  of  wasteful  and  harm¬ 
ful  tendency,  and  were,  therefore,  to  be  kept  out  of  every 
course  of  education.  By  many  teachers  and  educational 
administrators  music  and  drawing  are  still  regarded  as 
fads  of  trivial  accomplishment  not  worthy  to  rank  as  sub¬ 
stantial  educational  material.  In  consequence,  many  native 
Americans  have  grown  up  without  musical  faculty  and  with¬ 
out  any  power  to  draw  or  sketch,  and  so  without  the  high 
capacity  for  enjoyment,  and  for  giving  joy,  which  even 
a  moderate  acquaintance  with  these  arts  imparts.  This  is 
a  disaster  which  has  much  diminished  the  happiness  of  the 
native  American  stock.  It  is  high  time  that  the  American 
school — urban  or  rural,  mechanical,  commercial,  or  classical, 
public,  private,  or  endowed — set  earnestly  to  work  to  re¬ 
pair  this  great  loss.” 

And  in  a  similar  vein  does  the  arch  enemy  of  traditional 
methods,  Abraham  Flexner,  argue.  In  outlining  a  modem 
curriculum  he  says:  ‘‘Aside  from  the  simply  instrumental 
studies  mentioned — reading,  writing,  spelling  and  figuring — 
the  curriculum  of  the  modern  school  would  be  built  out 
of  actual  activities  in  four  main  fields  which  I  shall  designate 

as  science,  industry,  esthetics,  civics . Under  the  word 

esthetics — an  inappropriate  term,  I  admit — I  include 
literature,  language,  art,  and  music-subjects  in  which  the 

schools  are  mainly  interested  on  the  appreciative  side . 

Of  the  part  to  be  played  by  art  and  music  I  am  not  qualified 
to  speak.  I  do  not  even  know  to  what  extent  their  teach¬ 
ing  has  been  thought  of  from  this  point  of  view.  I  venture 
to  submit,  however,  that  the  problem  presented  by  them 
does  not  differ  in  principle  from  the  problem  presented  by 
literature.  Literature  is  to  be  taught  in  the  modem  school 
primarily  for  the  purpose  of  developing  taste,  interest,  and 
appreciation . The  modern  school  would,  in  the  same 
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way,  endeavor  to  develop  a  spontaneous,  discriminating, 
and  genuine  artistic  interest  and  appreciation — rather  than 
to  fashion  makers  of  music  and  art.  It  would  take  hold  of 
the  child  where  he  is  and  endeavor  to  develop  and  to  refine 
his  taste;  it  would  not  begin  with  the  classics,  nor  would  it 
necessarily  end  with  them.” 

Max  Schoen 

•  East  Tbnn.  State  Normal  School 

BRINGING  CHINA  TO  AMERICA 

Every  higher  institution  of  learning  in  America  would  be 
benefited  by  having  one  or  more  Chinese  students  among  its 
undergraduates.  This  is  not  merely  an  opinion;  it  is  the 
verdict  of  the  schools  and  colleges  and  universities  which 
have  had  the  experience.  At  the  present  time  there  are 
fifteen  hundred  Chinese  students  in  this  country. 

The  effect  upon  the  other  students  is  distinctly  beneficial. 
Americans  are  proverbially  provincial.  One  Chinese  stu¬ 
dent  may  introduce  a  thousand  to  the  “world  outside  the 
one  you  know.”  Cosmopolitanism  is  promoted  by  such 
contact.  Every  Chinese  student  is  a  living  first  lesson  in 
the  history  of  the  oldest  and  largest  nation  in  the  world. 

Most  of  the  Chinese  students  now  in  America  are  here 
at  the  expense  of  their  government.  The  question  is  raised 
whether  the  number  might  not  be  doubled  by  means  of 
special  scholarships,  for  qualified  Chinese,  who  would  thus 
become  the  guests  of  the  institutions  in  which  they  study, 
and  of  interested  groups  of  friends,  who  would  provide 
travelling  and  maintenance  expenses. 

Such  educational  institutions  would  be  doing  a  large- 
minded  service  to  a  neighboring  nation  which  has  accepted 
this  country  as  tutor  and  leader.  They  would  be  promoting 
international  good-will.  And,  perhaps  most  important  of 
all,  they  would  be  serving  the  cause  of  the  United  States  in 
the  most  direct  and  potent  fashion.  For  the  American- 
trained  Chinese  students  of  today  are  the  leaders  of  the  new 
China  of  a  decade  or  so  hence. 

William  T.  Ellis 

SWARTHMORB,  Pa. 
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What  is  education? — By  Ernbst  Carrolb  Moore,  Harvard  University. 

Boston:  Ginn  and  Company.  1915.  357  p.  $1.25, 

At  the  outset  two  characteristics  strike  the  reader,  the 
one  more  superficial,  the  other  fundamental.  On  the  sur¬ 
face  of  Professor  Moore’s  book  one  finds  the  flavor  tradi¬ 
tionally  associated  with  Oxford:  the  admission,  “learned 
chiefly  from  Socrates  and  Plato,’’  appears  in  the  preface; 
quotations  from  these  and  other  classical  writers  abound; 
while  the  author  with  no  shamefacedness  descends — or 
rises — to  discussions  philosophic  in  tone.  To  these  may  be 
added,  but  with  less  assiu-ance,  a  certain  poetic  manner  of 
having  the  reader  come  to  feel  the  author’s  positions  rather 
than  arguing  him  into  them  with  scientific  bluntness.  But 
these  are  surface  marks.  Below  we  find  pronouncedly 
modem  tendencies,  approaching  what  some  would  call  an 
open  radicalism,  sufficiently  removed  indeed  from  the  com¬ 
mon  idea  of  Oxford  or — less  defensibly — of  Socrates  and 
Plato. 

The  book  represents  the  first  generation  of  discipleship 
in  the  Dewey  school  of  education.  To  Professor  Dewey 
the  author  refers  in  grateful  acknowledgment;  and  the  re¬ 
viewer  ventures  that  it  is  the  modem  philosopher  rather 
than  his  classical  predecessors  to  whom  Professor  Moore 
is  most  indebted.  An  analysis  of  the  book  supports  the 
contention.  The  main  thesis  is  that  knowledge  is  functional 
in  origin  and  essence.  The  practical  corollary  is  that  edu¬ 
cation  properly  proceeds  by  having  the  child  so  conditioned 
that  he  will  work  out  his  own  knowledge  in  situations  where 
it  is  now  needed  and  typical  of  those  where  it  will  later  be 
of  service. 

Professor  Moore  has  with  nice  discrimination  singled  out 
the  distinguishing  difference  between  the  education  now 
gaining  acceptance  and  that  being  displaced.  That  differ- 
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ence  is  found  in  the  opposed  theories  of  knowledge.  To 
the  newer  thought  the  purpose  of  education  is  “to  learn  to 
order  one’s  experiences,”  In  this  ordering,  knowledge 
plays  an  important  part;  but  “what  is  commonly  called 
knowledge  is  only  the  raw  material  of  knowledge.”  Real 
knowledge  is  not  stored  in  books,  “it  resides  nowhere  but 
in  the  mind  that  organizes  it.”  This  true  knowledge  is 
exactly  the  past  experience  so  organized  into  one’s  very 
being  that  the  helpful  or  harmful  effect  of  that  experience 
guides  to  or  from  impending  similar  experiences.  Knowl¬ 
edge  is  thus  functional,  an  organized  awareness  of  what  to 
expect,  necessary  to  the  adequate  ordering  of  life.  On  this 
view  each  one  by  selection  and  organization  builds  at  one 
and  the  same  time  his  world  and  his  mind.  In  connection 
with  such  considerations  Professor  Moore  rejects  the  dogmas 
of  “formal  discipline”  (which  assumes  a  ready-made  mind) 
and  “knowledge  for  the  sake  of  knowledge”  (which  becomes 
thus  meaningless  and  pointless).  He  would  in  keeping 
exclude  from  his  curriculum  all  those  studies  and  topics 
which  do  not  furnish  remunerative  opportunities  for  “the 
conscious  organizing  of  experience  in  order  to  shape  it  into 
the  best  possible  tool  with  which  to  anticipate  and  meet 
the  future.”  The  truly  cultural  is  thus  at  the  same  time 
truly  instrumental,  a  conclusion  supported  by  a  remarkably 
apt  quotation  from  Matthew  Arnold  himself. 

A  general  educational  method  is  patently  inherent  in 
this  functional  conception  of  knowledge.  If  we  aim  at  the 
reorganization  of  experience  for  the  sake  of  control,  the  em¬ 
phasis  is  clearly  based  on  actual  experiencing  rather  than 
on  symbols  or  reported  experiences.  We  are  not  surprized 
then  to  find  chapters  on  Learning  by  and  for  Doing, 
Learning  by  Problem  Getting,  Organization  by  Selection, 
and  Learning  to  Work  with  Concepts.  The  parts  played 
by  teachers  and  pupil,  respectively,  are  modified  accordingly. 
The  teacher  “must  so  act  upon  others  that  they  will  feel, 
think,  and  act  for  themselves.”  “The  only  kind  of  educa¬ 
tion  that  there  is  is  self-education.”  Not  that  we  are  to 
disregard  the  social  inheritance.  On  the  contrary,  the 
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mother  tongue  awaiting  the  child  is  “an  occasion,  an  op¬ 
portunity,  and,  to  an  extent,  a  necessity  for  his  own  mental 
activity.”  So  with  instruction  in  language,  literature,  sci¬ 
ence,  history,  or  philosophy,  “they  are  simply  invitations 
to  him  to  perfect  his  own  awareness,  suggestions  as  to  prob¬ 
lems  that  the  race  has  met  in  its  course  and  which  he  will 
most  likely  meet  in  his,  and  intimations  of  ways  in  which 
he  will  find  it  profitable  to  attack  them.”  “The  prime 
fact  about  all  forms  of  human  learning”  is  that  “they  are 
tools.  They  were  made  for  use.  That  is  their  reason  for 
being.”  The  task  of  the  teacher  then  is  the  indirect  one  of 
bringing  it  about  that  the  pupils  have  experiences  which  call 
for  these  tools,  experiences  in  which  the  pupil  will  make 
the  tools  his  own,  further  experiences  in  which  the  tools 
will  function  to  richer  experiences  in  unending  succession. 
The  newer  method  thus  may  be  said  to  be  one  of  experience, 
by  experience,  and  for  experience. 

That  Professor  Moore  has  given  us  a  worthy  book  is 
beyond  question.  Professor  Dewey’s  books  excepted,  we 
have  no  other  presentation  of  the  general  position  so  in¬ 
clusive  or  so  thorogoing.  This  supplements  those  by  indi¬ 
vidual  working  out  of  other  implications  and  without  re¬ 
peating  what  has  previously  appeared.  The  style  will 
not  be  counted  uniform.  In  Chapters  II  and  III  Professor 
Moore  felt  too  much  impelled  to  defend  Plato  from  at¬ 
tacks.  Better  omit  all  reference  to  Plato  or  Tocke  than 
involve  the  reader  in  a  wearying  discussion  not  necessary 
to  the  subject  at  hand.  Most  of  the  book,  however,  is  clear 
and  gripping.  Not  a  few  sentences  are  terse  enough  to 
quote.  The  book  should  have  a  wide  use  in  classes  of  edu¬ 
cation  and  in  teachers’  reading  circles. 

Wm.  Heard  Kilpatrick 

Teachers  Coelege 
Columbia  University 


The  literature  of  the  war  continues  to  be  very  large 
and  intensely  interesting.  In  a  book  entitled  Belgium 
under  the  German  eagle,  Monsieur  J.  Massart,  of  the  Royal 
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Academy  of  Belgium,  has  prepared  a  very  specific  and  de¬ 
tailed  account  of  happenings  in  his  native  country  since 
the  German  occupation.  In  his  preface  M.  Massart  says 
that  his  book  reflects  the  state  of  mind  of  the  Belgian  who 
has  lived  a  year  under  the  German  domination,  for  since 
he  crost  the  Belgian  frontier  he  has  added  nothing  to 
the  book.  The  volume  is  most  interesting  and  its  state¬ 
ments  are  supported  by  documents.  The  English  transla¬ 
tion  is  by  Bernard  Myall.  (London:  T.  Fischer  Unwin. 
1916.  368  p.  los,  6d.) 

Another  stirring  book  from  a  Belgian  point  of  view  is 
Germany  before  the  war,  by  Baron  Beyens,  lately  Belgian 
Minister  in  Berlin.  Out  of  the  writer’s  personal  knowledge 
and  experiences  a  great  deal  of  interesting  light  is  thrown 
upon  some  of  the  official  happenings  and  records  which  im¬ 
mediately  preceded  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  (London: 
Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons.  1916.  366  p.) 

If  the  two  volumes  just  mentioned  will  not  prove  agree¬ 
able  reading  to  Germans  and  German  sympathizers,  what 
can  be  said  of  the  fiery  attack  on  England  which  Count 
Ernst  zu  Reventlow  makes  in  his  Vampire  of  the  continent? 
To  him  England  is  always  and  everywhere  the  enemy  of 
civilization  and  a  source  and  center  of  almost  all  possible 
public  and  private  wickedness.  The  book  compels  the 
reader’s  attention  by  its  very  vehemence  and  extravagance. 
It  will  hardly,  however,  place  him  at  the  forefront  of  the 
writers  of  his  time,  as  his  pubhshers  suggest.  (New  York: 
Jackson  Press.  1916.  225  p.  $1.25.) 

An  elaborate  piece  of  bibliographical  work  which  will 
not  escape  the  attention  of  scholars  and  by  whom  it  will  be 
found  useful,  is  A  Manual  of  the  writings  in  middle  English, 
1050-1400,  by  Professor  John  E.  Wells,  of  Beloit  College. 
(New  Haven,  Yale  University  Press,  1916.  936  p.  $5.00.) 

Nearly  twenty-five  years  ago,  Eliza  Burt  Gamble  pub¬ 
lished  a  work  entitled  The  Evolution  of  woman.  The  same 
author  now  presents  a  revised  treatment  of  the  same  topic 
under  the  title  The  Sexes  in  science  and  history.  The  treat¬ 
ment  is  of  marked  interest  and  the  subject  matter  well 
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presented  after  an  orderly  and  readable  fashion.  Not  all 
of  the  writer’s  contentions  and  theses  will  stand  the  test 
of  critical  examination,  but  as  a  whole  the  book  follows  the 
lines  laid  down  by  accepted  scientific  facts.  The  author 
has  some  obvious  animosity  toward  ecclesiasticism,  altho 
that  particular  enemy  has  long  since  been  laid  to  rest. 
She  also  has  some  feeling  against  plutocracy,  but  that 
will  probably  diminish  as  plutocrats,  whatever  that  term 
may  mean,  are  more  largely  recruited  from  the  ranks  of 
women.  She  hails  the  declining  birth  rate  which  is  now  so 
widely  observed,  and  sees  in  the  present  European  war  a 
more  or  less  drastic  method  of  relieving  superfluous  men 
from  their  vocations.  We  take  some  comfort  from  the 
following  sentence;  “The  philosophy  of  history  proves 
to  the  earnest  seeker  after  truth  that  the  door  of  the  future 
is  not  wholly  closed.”  We  have  sometimes  feared  that 
the  contrary  might  prove  to  be  the  case.  (New  York: 
G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  1916.  408  p.  $1.50.) 

A  little  book  which  is  a  veritable  treasure-house  of  clear 
and  profound  thinking  is  The  Purpose  of  history,  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  F.  J.  E.  Woodbridge,  of  Columbia  University.  The 
book  contains  three  lectmes  delivered  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  on  the  McNair  Foundation  and  is  itself  so 
compact  and  so  terse  that  it  can  not  be  condensed  or  sum¬ 
marized.  It  must  be  read  and  it  will  well  repay  reading. 
The  key-note  of  Professor  Woodbridge ’s  treatment  is 
struck  in  the  following  sentence:  “History  is,  then,  not 
only  the  conserving,  the  remembering,  and  the  under¬ 
standing  of  what  has  happened:  it  is  also  the  completing  of 
what  has  happened.”  (New  York:  Columbia  University 
Press,  1916.  89  p.  $1.00.) 

In  The  Death  of  a  nation,  Dr.  Abraham  Yohanan  tells  the 
pathetic  story  of  the  persecution  thru  long  ages  of  the 
Nestorian  or  Assyrian  Christians.  These  are  now  rep¬ 
resented  by  the  Armenians  whose  persecution  is  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  ruthless  atrocities  in  all  history.  (New 
York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  1916.  170  p.) 


IX 

NOTES  AND  NEWS 

Seniority  as  Qjjg  Jqj.  very  great  wisdom 

an  obstacle  ^  New  York  City  publication  known 

as  School,  which  appears  to  live  on  the  droppings  from  the 
Board  of  Education,  but  in  the  issue  of  that  paper  for  Jan¬ 
uary  25  we  find  a  very  good  statement  of  what  happens  in 
any  school  system,  or  indeed  in  any  administrative  service, 
where  merit  and  accomplishment  are  compelled  to  dance 
attendance  upon  seniority  of  service. 

The  passage  which  interests  us  occurs  in  a  discussion  of 
the  difficulty  of  getting  good  men  into  the  school  service 
of  New  York  City,  and  is  as  follows: 

“The  main  difficulty  is  not  the  low  salaries,  in  our  judg¬ 
ment,  but  more  in  the  character  of  the  tests  for  licenses 
and  the  waiting  for  dead  men’s  shoes.  There  are  abundant 
means  for  energetic  and  capable  young  men  to  supplement 
their  salaries  as  day  school  teachers  in  New  York.  The 
average  efficient  young  man  teacher  who  is  just  out  of  col¬ 
lege  does  not  care  to  cram  to  pass  the  highly  specialized 
test  for  license  to  teach  in  the  schools  of  this  city  when  he 
can  pass  an  examination  for  another  system  with  his  col¬ 
lege  training  as  the  preparation.  Nor  does  he  care  to  wait 
a  lifetime  to  rise  to  the  top,  when  he  feels  that  he  is  the  equal 
of  supervisors.  The  New  York  system  is  tied  up  with 
civil  service  red  tape  as  badly  as  the  army  and  navy,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  ambitious,  and  the  authorities  ought  to 
cut  it. 

“One  specimen  case  which  will  cover  these  points  may  be 
cited.  Four  years  ago  School  laid  before  five  unusually 
desirable  young  men  the  opportunities  for  capable  men  in 
the  pubHc  school  system  of  this  city.  Each  had  worked  his 
way  thru  college,  and  all  were  at  the  time  at  Columbia 
studying  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.,  and  supporting  them- 
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selves.  They  replied  that  they  had  thought  of  taking 
the  tests  for  licenses  to  teach  in  the  high  schools,  but  their 
consensus  of  opinion  was  that  the  tests  were  foolish,  and 
that  the  chances  for  promotion  were  discouraging.  Today 
one  of  these  men  is  principal  of  a  richly  endowed,  unique 
private  school  near  this  city ;  a  second  is  teaching  at  Colum¬ 
bia;  a  third  is  an  assistant  professor  in  a  western  city;  the 
fourth  is  principal  of  a  high  school  in  the  West,  while  the 
fifth  is  principal  of  a  remarkable  vocational  training  school 
in  China.  Such  men  will  be  constantly  lost  to  the  schools  of 
this  city  unless  a  real  reform,  as  has  been  indicated,  is  ef¬ 
fected.” 


Death  of  Superin-  The  sudden  death  at  Washington,  D.  C., 
tendent  Blewett  January  26  last,  of  Ben  Blewett, 

Superintendent  of  Schools  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  takes  out  of 
American  public  education  one  of  its  most  striking  and  most 
stalwart  figures.  Mr.  Blewett  died  with  startling  sudden¬ 
ness  while  addressing  a  committee  of  the  Congress  of 
Constructive  Patriotism.  A  stroke  of  apoplexy  was  the 
cause  of  his  death. 

Mr.  Blewett  was  a  native  of  Kentucky,  and  would  have 
been  61  years  of  age  in  a  few  weeks.  He  came  of  a  family 
of  teachers.  His  schooldays  were  past  in  Kentucky  and 
his  college  training  was  received  at  Washington  University, 
St.  Louis,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1876.  Mr. 
Blewett  began  his  work  as  a  teacher  in  the  same  year  and 
two  years  later  was  advanced  to  a  principalship.  In  1897 
he  became  an  assistant  superintendent,  and  in  June,  1908, 
was  elected  to  the  city  superintendency  in  succession  to 
Dr.  F.  Louis  Soldan,  whose  end  was  also  one  of  great  sudden¬ 
ness.  The  St.  Louis  succession — William  T.  Harris,  F. 
Louis  Soldan  and  Ben  Blewett — is  the  most  notable  that 
the  United  States  has  to  offer.  That  city  will  be  fortunate 
if  it  can  find  a  successor  able  to  carry  on  the  work  of  these 
three  great  constructive  leaders  without  any  weakening  or 
lowering  of  aim  and  purpose. 


